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PREFACE 


A comprehensive hbtory of modern painting h not an present 
possible t if only for the reason that such history has nor yet 
reached the end of iis development. But it did seem worth wliiic 
tn attempt, for the general public and within the strict limits set 
by the publisher* a concise account of the movements which 
together constitute die extremely complex change char has taken 
place in die art of painting during the past hajfcentiiry. In order 
!o avoid dir tedium of a list of names aud daf^s i which a Jour 
might have occupied the space allotted V* me:. f had to take 
drastic action, purging the narrative of many minor items Thai 
would have clogged its flow. The selection 1 have made, uf names 
and events, will inevitably betray a personal bias, but I have taken 
some care to correct such bias when it bec ame evident to myself* 
and I hope that any emphasis dm re maims b judicious. 

Certain omissions that might bt mistaken for prejudice must 
be explained- For example, I have not included Henri Rousseau 
among the precursors of modern painting* in spite of du high 
reputation that he has enjoyed among modem painters* My 
excuse is tlmt the naivety of his style is not in any sense a 'modem* 
quality, and the sane - is true of all the naive painters of our time 
—Morris Hirshfudd, Ivan Generate, Joseph Pickett, John Kane, 
Louis Vivin, Andie Bauchant t Camille Ronibob—a considerable 
and endianting group that nevertheless does not afFeel die main 
trend of painting in otir tsme T 

Foi a similar reason S have ryehaded realistic painting, b) 
which 1 mean the style of painting that continues with little 
variation the academic traditions of the nineteenth century* 1 do 
not deny the great accomplishment and permanent value of the 
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work of such paintm as Edward Hopper. Balthus, Qimtian 
Berard, or Stanley Spencer to make a random list ; they certainly 
bekmg te> the history of art in out rime. Bui not to thr history of 
the sty le of painting that is specifically 'modern'. I have already 
described this style us ‘complex 1 , but for all its complexity which 
abo implies variety it has a unity of intention that completely 
distinguishes it from the painting of earlier periods: the intention* 
as Klee sa id j not to reflect the visible, but to make %Is[bLe, That is. 
at any rate* the criterion of modernity ! have adopted, and my 
exclusions arc determined by it. 

Nevertheless! there are certain arlists one omits with a some- 
what guilty feeling of neglect, Maurice Utrillo, lor example, is 
one of the most renowned of romrmporury painlcn., bill his aim 
was certainly 10 reflect the visible, and he remained true rn the 
style of an earlier age. Jules Pascin is another irreat artist who 
refuses to lit into our category . More open to criticism* no doubt, 
is my omission of the ton temporary Mexican school—Dicgn 
Rivera, Jose Orosco* and Alfaro Siqueiros. Like some of their 
Russian contemporaries, the*, have adopted a propagandist pro¬ 
gramme for their art which senm to me to place n outside the 
stylistic evolution which is my exclusive concern. 

A enueric history such as this is admittedly a synopsis of existing 
knowledge- Such knowledge remains for the most part scattered, 
hut within recent years a beginning has hern made towards the 
necessary synthesis. In this connexion J would like to express my 
great indebtedness to the publications of the Museum of Modem 
Art, New York, and to the admirable bibliographies compiled by 
its librarian. Mr Bernard K.trprL IL is a curious but well-know n 
fact that contemporary rcrortk arc often inconsistent* and even 
the artists sometimes eonlradicl themselves in Lhrir recorded 
statements. In such riraimit&fices 1 have in general accepted the 
published records of the Museum nf Modem Art, Apart from this 
source of information* there are two scholars, both connected with 
this Museum, to whom any student of the period is perforce in¬ 
debted— 1 refer to Mr Alfred Barr, Jr., and to Mr John Rrwakl, 
Mr ftewald'a Histories of Imprrssiotiism and Fns olmpre>sirnism 
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.ire based on wide and patient research, and can be accepted as 
authority live. "lTie same is true of the monographs which Mr Barr 
has devoted to Matisse and Picasso, and the mails catalogues he 
has edited have been an invaluable source of information. 1 would 
also like to mention the similar pioneer work which Professor 
Will Gi ohm aim has done for German Modern Art and especially 
his authoritative monographs on Paul Klee and Kandinsky. 

in rive Bibliography i have tried to give some guidance to the 
general reader who wishes to proceed from this outline to a more 
detailed study of the various phases of modern painting, but again 
[ must emphasize that it is a list for the general reader rather than 
the specialist. 

1 vcotild like to thank all those artists, collectors and art galleries 
who have helped me in assembling the many photographs re¬ 
quired for ibe illustration of this book. The works oi nearly joo 
painters are illustrated in the text or pictorial catalogue. No 
doubt there art omissions due to oversight, but it will be appreci¬ 
ated that beyond a certain point the task of selection inevitably 
becomes arbitrary, and 1 must apologize to those artists whose 
work is nm illustrated, hut who, in my opinion as well as in their 
own, might have had an equal claim lo it presentation. 


so 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Origins nf Modern Art 


‘T<j ilit historian accustomed to studying the growth of scientific 
or philosophical knowledge, the history of art presents a painful 
and disquieting spec lade* for it seems normally to proceed not 
fomardt bur backward^. In science and philosophy successive 
workers in ihe same field produce* if they work ordinarily writ* 
an advance; and a retrograde movement always implies sonic 
breach of continuity* But in art* a school tmcc established normally 
deteriorates as it gore on. It achieves perfection in its kind with a 
startling burst of energy, a gesture too quick for thr lustorluds 
eye to iblluw* He can never explain such a movement m tell us 
how exactly it happened. But once it is achieved* ther is thr 
melancholy certainty of a decline. The grasped perfection does not 
educate and purify the taste of posterity; it debauches ii, Thr 
story is the same whether we look at Samian pottery nr Anglian 
caning, Elizabet han drama or Venetian painting. So far ai there 
is any observable law in colkcrivt art history it b, like the law of 
die individual artist" s life, the law not of progress hut of traction. 
Whether in large or in hide* the equilibrium of the aesthetic life 
b permanently unstable/ 1 

So wrote one of the greatest mud cm philosophers of hlSSory ami 
one ol the greatest philosophers of art. The same philosopher 
observed that contemporary history is unwritable because we 
know so much about it. "Ccmlrmporary history embarrasses a 
writer not oiily because he knows loo much, but abn because what 
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he kriuws is too undigested, too unconnected, too atomic. It is 
only after dose and prolonged reflection that we begin to see what 
was essential and what was Important, to sc? why things happened 
as they did T mid to write history instead of newspapers.’* 

1 he present writer ran claim to have given cluse and prolonged 
reflection to the facts that constitute the iiistory of the modern 
movement in the arts of painting and sculpture, but lie does not 
claim that he can obsrrve any law in this history- On the contrary, 
die fundamental srlf-comradiction that is inherent in ail Iiistory, 
according to Col I ingwood, is nowhere more apparent than in the 
history of our subject. Modern art. wc might say, begins with a 
father who would have disowned and disinherited his children; 
it continues by accident and misunderstanding; and can only be 
given coherence by a philosophy of art that defines art in a very 
positive and decisive manner, 

This philosophy defines an as a means of conceiving the world 
uisualb. rhere are alternative methods of conceiving the world. 
We can measure the world and record our measurements in an 
agreed system of signs (numerals ur letters); we can make state¬ 
ments about the world based on experiment. Wc can cotisiruct 
systems that explain the world imaginatively imyths). But art is 
not to be confused with any of these activities: it is *an ever-living 
question, asked or the visible world by the visual sense', J and the 
artist is simply the man who has the ability and the desire to 
transform his visual perception into a material form. The first 
part of his action is ptfceptivt, the second is txprtmi-t, but it is not 
possible irt practice to separate these two processes; the artist 
expresses what he perceives; he perceives what he expresses. 

The whole history of art is a history of modes of visual percep¬ 
tion; of the various urays in which man has ttiti the world. The 
naive person might object that there is only one way of seeing the 
world thr way it is presented to his own immediate vision. But 
tliis is not true—we see what wc learn to see, and vision becomes 
a habit, 3 convention, a partial selection of all there is to see, and 
a distorted summary of the rest, We see what we warn to see, and 
what w-r want to see is determined, nor by the inevitable laws of 
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optics, or even (as may be the case in wild animals) by an instinct 
fox survival, but by the desire ir> discover i»r con sir net a credible 
world. What we sec must be made real. Art in that way becomes 
the construction of reality. 

There is no doubt that what we call die modem movement in 
art begins with the single-minded determination of a french 
painter to see die world objectivity. There ueed Ih- no mystery 
about this word; what Cezanne wished to see wi« the world, or 
that pari of U he was contemplating, as an object, without any 
intervention either of die tidy mind or the untidy emotions. His 
immediate predecessors, the Timpressionists, had seen thr world 
subjectively —dial is to say, as it presented itself to their senses in 
various lights, or from various points of view. Each occasion made 
a different and distinct impression on their senses, and Tor rach 
occasion there must necessarily be a separate work of art. But 
Cezanne wished to exclude this shimmering and ambiguous 
surface of things and penetrate to thr reality dtat did not change, 
that was present beneath die bright but deceptive picture presented 
by die kaleidoscope of the senses. 

Great revolutionary leaders are men with a single and a simple 
idea, and it is the very persistency widi which they pursue this 
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idea that endows it with power* Bur before 1 relate the stages of 
this pursuit, let tis ask why, in the long hi&tory of arr* ii had never 
previously happened that an artist should wish Lo see the world 
objectively, Wc know, Ibr example, that at various stages in the 
history of art there have been attempts to make an: "imitative"; 
and nnt only Greek and Roman art* but the Renaissance of Classical 
art in Europe, were periods of art possessed by adesirF to represent 
the world "as it really is 3 * But there always intervened between the 
visual event and the act of realizing the vision an activity w hich 
we can only call inttprtlaim* This intervention seemed to be 
made necessary by die very nature of perception, which does not 
present to the senses a flat two-dimensional picture with precise 
boundaries but a central focus with a periphery of vaguely 
apprehended and seemingly distorted objects. The artist might 
focus Ids vision on a single object, say a human figure nr even a 
human face; buc even then there were problems such sis, iu a paint¬ 
ing* that of representing the solidity oF the object, its place in 
space. 

In every instance, before Cezanne, in older to solve such 
problems the artist brought in extra-visual faculties—it might be 
his imagination, which enabled him to transform die objects of 
the vixibk world, and thus create an ideal space occupied by 
ideal forms; or it might be his intellect, which enabled Inm to 
construct a scientific chart, a perspective, in which the object 
could be given an exact situation. Bui a system of perspective is 
no more an aerurale representation of what die eye sees than a 
Mercator 1 * projection is wltat the world looks like from Sirius. 
Like the map. ir serves to guide die intellect: perspective does 
not give- us any glimpse of the reality. 

One might have concluded from die history of art that reality 
m tiiis sense is a wtll- 0 *-thr-wisp f an actuality we can see but never 
grasp. Mature* as we say^ is one thing: art quite; another. Bin 
Cezanne, though hr was familiar with b ihe art of the museums 1 , 
and respected dir .UlcmptJ nf his predecessors m come tu terms 
with nature, did nnt despair pf succeeding where they had failed ? 
that is to say. in "realizing 1 his sensations in the presence of nature. 
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Paul Cezanne was bom at Aix-cn-PrOvciicc nn 19th January 
1839; lie died at Aix on 22nd Octobn 1906- Most of his life 
lie Langs to the history of Impressionism, and it b only what is 
unique in him* and caused a break with the Impressionist^ thus 
should concern us now. Hr exhibited with his fellow Impressionists 
for the last Lime in 1877, He contemplated exhibiting with them 
the next year, but the exhibition was postponed and by 1O79 
Cezanne had decided not to exhibit with them again. His decision 
was conveyed in a brief letter to Camille Pissarro, dated 1st April 
of that year. His excuse was 4 tlic difficulties raised by the picture 
hr sent id the Salon', but though Cezanne undoubtedly resented 
murr acutely than his fellow-paiill m die public ridicule that thr 
Impressionist exhibitions had aroused (he always had the ambition 
10 be accepted by the public.}, yet wr may hr sure that hr had 
begun to experience a growing feeling of divergence from their 
aims. To the rml of his life he retained a respect for Monet and 
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Pissarro, but more and more hr retired will tin himself, to develop 
his own ‘recherche', and it was this isolated and concentrated 
effort that led to his revolutionary achievement, 

Cezanne was not a revolutionary by temperament, and it is 
not easy to explain wliy his work should nevertheless have become 
so significant for the future development of art. The explanation 
depends on the proper understanding of two words frequently 
used by Cezanne—words which are perhaps deceptive in that they 
are superficially identical in English and French—the words 
‘realization’ (tioliiadon) and ‘modulation* [mmiulatm), 'Utiatiitr' 
means to bring into being—in Cezanne's use of the word it has 
no overtones or a literary or academic 'realism 1 ; 'moduler* means to 
adjust a material tin this case paint] to a certain pitch or intensity 
(in this case, of colour). Cezanne’s method of painting was first in 
choose his ‘motif—a landscape, a person to be portrayed, a still- 
life; then to bring ink. being Ids visual apprehension of this motif 
and ill this process to lose nothing of the vital intensity that die 
motif possessed in its actual existence. 

To ‘realize’ his visual apprehension of the mohj was lilt: fimt 
problem, because of the difficulty, already mentioned, of finding 
a focus, a structural principle of any kind. The first stage ill the 
solution of the problem was to select a suitable motif, The typical 
Impressionist, like Monet, was prepared to find a motif any where¬ 
in a haystack nr a lily-pond—it did not matter because his primary 
interest was in the effects of light. This led eventually to a degree 
of informality in his painting that was only to lie fully appreciated 
and developed by another generation of artists half* century later. 
This was precisely one of ihc tendencies latent in Impressionism 
against which the ‘temperament 1 or Cezanne instinctively reacted, 
Cezanne’s temperament was fundamentally classical. He was for 
structure at any cost, that is to say, for a style rooted in the nature 
of tilings and not in the individual’s subjective sensations, which 
are always ‘confused 1 . He felt he'could not 'realize' his vision 
without an organization of lines and colours that gave stability 
and clarity to the image transferred to the canvas. The 'sensations' 
Which the Impressionists were so concerned to represent—subtle 
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effects of changing light and movement—seemed to him to defeat 
tilt 1 proper aim or probity of art* ’which was to create something 
as monumental and enduring as die art of llie great masters of 
the past* Not that one should imitate die great masters—they 
had achieved their monu mentality by sacrificing the reality a 
the intensity of die visual image. His ambition was to achieve the 
same effect of mono mentality while retaining the intensity of the 
visual image, and this is what he meant by ‘doing over Poussin 
entirely from nature' p 'painting a living Poussin in the open air, 
with colour and light, instead of one of those works orated in a 
studio, where everything has the brown colouring of feeble daylight 
without reflections from the skyV 

Cezanne always insured that human perception was inherently 
"confused 1 —he refers hi a letter to Joachim Casquct 5 to * those 
confused sensatiuns dial we bring with us at birth’; hut he thought 
that by concentration and ‘research 1 an nrtts! should be able to 
bring order into this confusion, and an was essentia I ty the achieve¬ 
ment of such a structural order within die held of our visual 
sensations. Hr spoke of an being 'theory developed and applied 
in contact with nature";® of treating nature 4 by the cylinder, the 
sphere, the code, everything in proper perspective so that each 
side of an object is directed towards a central point", 7 fc Tu achieve 
progress nature alone mums, and the eye h trained through 
contact with her. It becomes concentric by looking and working. 
I mean to say drat in an orange, an apple, a bowl* a head, ihrre 
is a culminating point; and this point is always—in spite of tin 
trcmrudous effect of light and shade and colourful sensations—the 
closest to our eye; the edges of the object* recede to a centre on 
our horizon. 18 

One might say that Cezanne had discovered a contradiction 
inherent in the very process of art—a problem that was evident 
to Uir Creeks as we may gather from Plato's discussion of mimtsis 
or Imitation. The desire h to render the image of what wt sec. 
without any Fahit) due to emotion or intellect, any sentimental 
exaggeration or romantic 'interpretation*; indeed, without any 
of the accidental properties due 10 atmosphere and even light— 
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Cezanne declared more than oner that light dors not exist for elir 
painter.* Hat the flrfd of visual sensation has no precise limits thr 
elements within it are scattered or confused. So hc introduce a 
focus and try to relate our visual sensation to this selected point. 
The result is what Cezanne himself called an ^abstracticmV* an 
incomplete representation of the field of vision, a fe cOnc fl ? as it were, 
into which the objects focused fall with a sense of order or 
cohesion* This is what Cezanne meant by "a construction after 
nature'; this is what he meant by the realization of a motif; and 
this is what made him 'the primitive of a new art 1 . 

The solution reached by Cezanne will serm to he too structural, 
too geometrical, unless we give full forte to the other ugnificant 
word in his vocabulary—modulation. The Impressionists had 
purified colour—had taken om "the brown gravy 1 , the artificial 
chiaroscuro* so that colours could vibrate with iheir natural 
intensity. Hut iheir desire had been lo create what has been called 
a visual cocktail—that ss tu say, a juxtaposition of colours that 
merged and produced an effect of vividness in the very act of 
perception- Their use of colour was as ‘impressionistic’ a? their use 
of line and in the case uf a painter like Renoir, their development 
was to be towards a wdtUing use of colour, wlikh h not what 
Cezanne meant hy modaJa*km> Modulation means rather the 
adjustment ol' one area of colour to its neighbouring areas of 
colour: a continuous process of reconciling multiplicity with an 
overall unity. Cezanne discovered that solidity or monumemaliiy 
in a painting depends just :iz much on such patient 'masonry 1 as 
on the generalized architectural conception. The result, in terms 
of pairn-applicaiinn* is an apparent breaking up of the fiat 
surface of a colour-are a into a mosaic of separate colour-facets- 
This procedure became more and more evident during the course 
of Cezanne’s development, and is very' obvious in a painting like 
D Jurdin dc$ Laum in the Phillips Cktliedion or in the late water* 
colours, such as the Landscape with Mill formerly in the Vollard 
Collection. An isolated detail from almost any painting done after 
1880 will show ilie same mosaic surfacc-structuir. It must be 
appreciated, however, that what wr thus isolate to direct into its 
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constituent planes is. in the whole picture, completely integrated 
into the picture a$ a whole—the justification or such a technique 
for Cezanne is that U is "a good method of construction 1 * As in a 
completed architectural monument, we should not be aware of 
the units that together constitute the unity. 

* * * 

Before proceeding to estimate the influence of Cdzarme On the 
future development of painting, it is very necessary to recall a 
warning expressed by Lionel la Venturi in the critical study which 
he devoted to the artist in 11336. 11 It would be the gravest of errors, 
he suggested, to see in Cezanne a precursor of all the tendencies 
of painting shat came afler him: as it were, a seed from which a 
whole lores* has grown. Venturi queues Baudelaire: ‘The artist is 
responsible to no-one but himself. Her donates to the centuries to 
come only his nwn w orks; he stands surety for himself alone. He 
dies without issue. Hr was hii own king, his own priest and his 
own God." 13 In that sense Cezanne died without issue—he was a 
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unique iudst T the style was the man himself, and he founded no 
school. lo qijntr> \ entiiri again: 1 ilic error into which nciuly ail 
critics nl Cezanne tail is exposed in his last letters, in die Ugh! of 
his enthusiasm when confronted with nature, of his cotucmpi 
Tot everything In an that is mn an individual intuition, funda- 
menial, tree from all preconceived academic ideas, * . , Tlie 
iimr has come to affirm diat the spiritual world of Cezanne, lo 
tlir last hour of his life, was nnt that of ihr symbolists, of the 
Fayvfs, or of ihr Cubists; bm it is the world which wc associate 
with Flaubert, Baudelaire, Zola, Manet, and Pissarro* That is to 
say, Cezanne belongs 10 that heroic period of art and literature 
in France that thought in find a new way to ihr natural truth 
by passing beyond romanticism itself In order to transform ii into 
an enduring- art* There Ls nothing decadent, nothing abstracts no 
an for art $ sake in die character and work of Cezanne; frothing 
but an innate and indomitable will to create an ,'* 3 

This is well ^aid and is one m^rr illustration of the desire to 
escape from what CoJlingwood calls the permanently unstable 
equilibrium of the aesthetic life. Nevertheless, as V enturi would 
be the first to admit, ihr course of modem art is in conceivable 
without the achievement ami example of Cezanne, and no other 
artist siatid-s in such a significant relationship to fail successors. 
There is no 'School of Cfeannc*, but dierr U no considerable 
artist of Lhc twentieth century who has not been influenced by 
l ^oiite asjietj o| [.cziatinc 5 worL These inllurnc^ were sometimes 
superficial--even, as in the case of Cubism, based on a misunder¬ 
standing of certain characteristics of Cczamics paintings. 
Cezannes intention was to create an order of art corresponding 
uj die ordo of nature, independent of his own confused sensations. 
Ii gradually Ixecanir obvious thai such an order «f art lias a life 
and a logic of its own—that the contused acnsaikjm of the artist 
might crystallize into their own lurid order* This was the libera- 
uun for vvludi ihc artistic spirit of the world had been waiting; 
wc ahull lo what deviations from Cezanne's tiUcntksns it lias 
lrd„ and to wlcit new dimensions of nestiictic experience* 
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Cezanne's heroic attempt to pass beyond romanticism f which dues 
noi necessarily mean to lake a different direction' was in opposT 
tton to certain more general tendencies of the period. These 
acquired, towards the end of the century, a generic name—in 
Germany Ju^mdsti{ i in France art mtitrau* in England and 
America* the modern style. It was not so much a style as .j 
mannerism, and was manifested chiefly in the applied arts—in 
interior decoration, architectural ornament* typography, and 
graphic art. Nevertheless the manner can be detected if only 
superficially in the work of several artists who remain to be men- 
tinned as predecessors of the Modern movement. Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Munch, Seurat, and foulouse-Latrtrcr were active and 
created their most characteristic work between i&tfo a ltd 1900, 
and diverse as they are, there n yet a common element which 
they all unconsciously betray. It b precisely that element which 
Cezanne derisively rejected i the decorative element. €k:zanne 
mint: contemptuously referred to Gauguin as *:t maker of Chines 
Linages*, and in this phrase dismissed the sophisticated symbolism 
which, in some form or other, is characteristic ol European paint¬ 
ing in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. It is easv Lo 
classify Gauguin and Munch as symbolists, but neither Van Gogh 
nui Toulouse-Lautrec; were makers of symbolic Images of Lhr kind 
dismissed by Cezanne; nevertheless there is an element which 
they possess in common with Munch and Gauguin, 

One returns to the visual and technical dues* which alone make 
sense of the history of an. Tile clues in ihh case come from two 
quite distinct and unexpected soispecs -from Japan and from 
Great Britain, From Great Britain came an iniluence which* 
though manifested for the inosi pari in architecture and the 
applied arts, nevertheless, in spreading to die Continent from 
about 1B90 onwards* merged its stylistic influences with those 
active in painting and sculpture, This w f as ihe arts and crafts 
movement begun by William Morris (1834-gfi) aboul 
which apart from the furniture, tapestries, wall-papers and 
illustrated books produced under his immediate supervisiorL, wzs 
manifested in the architecture qf Cliarles Rennie Macintosh 
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11868-1928) in Scotland, and Charles Yoyscy 11857 1:911/ in 
England, The diffusion of this influence, Lhrougli 1 medium like 
the art magazim Thr Studio, has never been traced In detail/ 1 bin 
there is no doubt that it was World-Wide, and can be found not 
only in ihe arc 111 Lee lure of Belgium [Van dr WIdei, Holland 
[J* J, P, Oudl, Austria f Adolf Lons*, Crnnany (Peter Behrens 
France • Angus tr Perm), and thr United States ‘Frank Lloyd 
Wright ip but in thr graphic and ornamental arts everywhere. 14 
Infinraces are Transformed as they spread outwards and meet 
other influences in different environments* but U is quite certain 
that an element common io the architects and decorator* [ havr 
mentioned is also to be found in Lhe paintings of Edvard Munch, 
Ferdinand Hodler ? Puvis de Chavannes* Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
many others. It is not too fanciful to suggest that there are 
decorative elements hi die painting* of Gauguin and Van Gogh* 
and certainly in the later work of Vuillard and Bonnard, which 
perhaps unconsciously derive from this diffused style* Van Gogh 
was in England from 1873 to 1875 and again in 187b, which was 
too early to learn anything nf Morris'5 activities; but hr was 
working fur a fashionable an dealer (Gonpil') and must have been 
aware of the awakening spirit around him :though Millais and 
Seymour Haden are the only contemporary English painters hr 
mentions in hh letters from England), Camille Pissarro and Mnntt 
tied to England in 1870, and in 1883 Pissarro's son Luc ten aettted 
in London* where hr set up the Eragny Press. He was soon tn meet 
Morris, as well as artists. like Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, 
and even Whistler* and the correspondence of father and son 
shows what a lively interest they both took in The English nrts and 
crafts movement* 1 * 

Again it should be realized that such influences, diffused 
gradually and even unperceived over a period of twenty or thirty 
years, arc- not to be traced in detail; indeed, In detail them is to 
distort the historical reality, which is a pervasion of minute and 
pai titular Influences, absorbed as soon as they fall -u dry ground* 
and least significant when most direct and obvious. 

It is somewhat different with the other source of stylistic change 
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at this Lime. From Japan came ju$t one of those apparently trivial 
but decisive technical mtrrvcntionj which change the course of 
an . With the opening up of trade with Japan in dir middle of the 
nineteenth century, Japanese ’mrios' began to Flood the European 
market, and among tht^e curio* dir Japanese woodcut print -was 
immediately appreciated for its artistic merits. Many French 
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artists became enthusiastic collectors of the work of Hokusai and 
L'tamarn, and it was not long before the influence of aiich Japanese 
masters became apparent in the work of many of the Imprcs- 
siLinisis, A Japanese print appears in the background of Manet's 
portrait of Zola 11&681; another in Van Gogh's Pin Tanguy 
([ 386 - 8 j fKXJi'U still another in his -Stiff-portrait with a bandaged ear 
(1689) in thr Courtailkl Institute; Gauguin 4 ! Stitt Life with a 
Japanese Print (JSfkp is another example. 1 r But this is merely 
evidence of the popularity of thr; prints: their influ enrr 15 apparent 
m the changes which gradually 100k place in the siyh of the 
French painters—die use of linear arabesques to enclose flat areas 
of unmodulated colour, die abandonment of thret-dimenakinal 
perspective, and m conception of painting m heraldic, allegorical, 
or symbolic. 

Though many of the Impressionists were influenced superficially 
by Japanese prims, the lull itnpai t of this art became evident only 
in the work of Van Gogh and Gauguin* Both painter* felt the 
desire 10 create an rqnivalent form of art in the terms of oil- 
painting. Il is true dint a painter like Whistler had imitated thr 
structural or comptmLiunal feature of Japanese prints, bin lie 
superimposed upon this framework an atmospheric impressionism 
Whkh could conceivably have owed something to Chiiirsc paint¬ 
ing, but which did nut depart essentially lirom tin- style of Monet 
or Degas. When* nbotti sflflB, V T an Gogh began to copy Japanese 
woodcuts, not in thr woodcut medium but in oihpaim, ht was 
trying to transfer to the European medium the aesthetic virtues 
nE [hr Japanese style. He even went so Far at m use Oriental reed 
pc m for his ink drawings in order to simulate the technique of the 
Japanese, J * But his main purpose was to reproduce in oil-painting 
the expressive force of flat areas of pun- colour. He said of his 
painting Thr Artists IStdrotrm at Aries ; iBBflj simply my 

brtijibtUQj only lim 1 colour is to do everything and, giving by ii* 
simplification -1 grander style to dungs, it is to hr suggestive: here 
of rest or of steep in general. . . . The shadows and the shadows 
thrown are suppressed, it is painted in free flat colour washes 
like the Japanese prints/ 1 * Let us note, for further comment bier 
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on* thiii it \ios for the sake of its function that Van Gogh 

adopted this partiruLir feature of Japanese art. 

Gauguin adopted these nr other features of Oriental art for a 
somewhat different purpose. Hr appreciated dir txprr&iivr value 
of large areas of pure colour no less than Van Gogh. But he had 
also studied medieval art sculpture, tapestries, and stained glass'* 
primViivr woodcuts* and certain types of exotic art which he had 
seen at the World's Fair of iR8p, and he knew that colour could 
be used symbolically as well as expressively". This was a favourite 
subject of discussion with tlie group that used to gather in Mario 
Jeanne GJoaner's mn ai Pont-Avni and in Marie Henry k inn ai 
Le Pouldu r both villages in Brittany—a group that included 
Paul Sinister and Emile Bernard, painters preoccupied with the 
theory as Well as the practice of an. Several other painters joined 
them-—Emile Schuffcnccknv Louis Anquctin 1 and Meyer dc Haan. 
Though Gauguin dominated the group, by the force of his 
personality, by his restless exploratory’ energy, and by his intelli¬ 
gence. never!he]ess the group style that emerged—their own 
name for it was Srtiihritsmt —wav not essentially the personal style 
of Gauguin, It owed too much to those sources just mentioned* 
sources available tn and acting tin nol only thr group as a whole, 
but artists throughout Europe. W<- have only to compare the w ork 
of Gauguin and his group with the wort that was going on inde¬ 
pendently, both in France [Seurat* Puvis de Chavanncs. and 
Toulouse-Lautrecj and farther afield (Munch in Norway; Hodler 
in S w i 1 /eiLmd u * be ct >m t 1 a w a t e of a p* r i< id -man neri sm, whose 
sources were in some pi off 1 under change of the spirit. We Can see 
mm + seventy years liter f that a new will to abstraction was begin¬ 
ning to emerge in European art, and although we must leave any 
limhcr description of this phenomenon to a birr chapter, we may 
nous bow fragmentary and apparently unrelated were its first 
manifestations. The attraction winch Japanese woodcut prints 
had for the ImprrZionists, the similar attraction which primitive 
art had lor Gauguin and die syrulietists, Seurat's search for a 
geometrical structure lor hip ptiiuLiUist technique. Munch 1 # 
subordination of his realistic vision to an arabesque rhythm—in 
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each case there was a search for a new art formula, and this 
formula had to be in some sense super-real, some archetypal form 
in which the disinherited spirit of man could find stability and 
rt sl Art had \o%i all its sanctions—its divine sanction in die service 
of God (for God was dead j, its human sanction in the sendee of 
the community (for man had lost all liu chains . In so far as they 
possessed any ability to express themselves in philosophical term* 
land both Van Gogh and Gauguin had this ability in a consider* 
able degree, as their letiers indicate) the whole of this generation 
was aware of what we now call the exis t ential dilemma. Cezanne 
could not express himself in such melupliyrii J terms; nevefthrleas 
hr, more tiian am of ins contempurarics, was aware of what had 
to br dune; and Gauguin was aware or what Cezanne was doing, 
and forcibly as be rejected the technical means adopted by 
Cezanne, was went to say, when hi began on a new canvas l Let's 
make a Cezanne. 1 * 9 

The clearest indication of the direction which the art of the 
twentieth century was to take Is found in the work of a grniu* 
whose early death left hia achievement incomplete—George* 
Seurat 11859 9 l .1- He was bom twenty years later than Cezanne, 
and if he had died at the same age as Cezanne w ould have lived 
through the Cubist period—indeed until 192b, Hr might hr called 
the Piero della Francesca of the modern movement. More con¬ 
sciously than Cezanne, more deliberately and more intelligently 
til an any of his contemporaries* he accepted the scientific temper 
of the age, and gave precise expression in iti idea! of objectivity. 
While still a student at the £rolc drs Beaux Arts he read the 
available scicmiik treatises On optic* and Colour, especially those 
of Eugene Chcvrcul on dir division of light into h% constituent 
colours. On the bash of this theory Seurat ehilxirated—hr can 
hardly be said to have dhcQi?md—i\w technique that came to br 
known as patmtftm tn* though he himself preferred the name 
dimswnitm. Tins involved breaking down the colours preanw in 
nature into their constituent hues, transferring those to the canvas 
in 1 heir pure or primary State, as tiny brush strokes or dots, and 
leaving to ihe spectator’* retina the task of reconstituting the 
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hues as an "optical mixture'. The object* of course, was to preserve 
die colour* of nature in all their actuality and vividness—an 
ambition as f>ki as Constable and Ddacroii* If Sc unit had stopped 
at bis researched into colour hr would have gom- no further than 
his Fellow Impressionist* Pissarro and Signac in particular]: but 
his researches into colour were followed by researches into line 
and generally into the scientific basis of aesthetic hamuniy* Mf, 1 
he asked, ‘with the experience of art, 1 have been able to find 
scientifically the law of pictorial colour* can 1 nor discover an 
equally logical, scientific, and pictorial system to compose har¬ 
moniously the lines of a picture just as i can compose its colours?*® 1 
In t88ti he met a young scientist, Charles Henry, who had the 
answer to this and to many other q ues bong, Henry h a polymath of 
extraordinary brilliance and productivity, srrms tu have con¬ 
caved tlir ambition of reconciling science .md art in some higher 
intellectual synthesis—what Paul Valery, who knew him. called 
% unified system of human sensibility and activity V* 3 Long and 
absorbing were the discussions that ensued, for dine were artists 
present, Pissarro in particular, who were intelligent enough to 
perceive that the whole intuitive basis of aesthetic values, as 
hitherto accepted, was in question But Seurat himself—and this 
is proof of his gx call mss—was not ready to surrender this tradi- 
tinnal basis, and his unrompIcled task revolves round die necessity 
fur finding a solution of the dialectical problem involved* It is 
unfortunate that one of the means used by Seurat—pointillism or 
division ism—should have obscured his real atm, which was "an 
art oi harmony 1 . Harmony can be resolved into elements or tone* 
colour, anti line, as he said in his famous ‘Aesthetic', 11 and these 
harmonies can express feelings of gaiety, calm, or sadness* The 
means must be calculated, but the effects arc incalculable, since 
they operate on die infinite gamut of human sensibility. As in 
Van Gogh's adoption of flat colour washes and other elements of 
the Japanese woodcut* the expressive function of the work of art 
was recognized and preserved. 

Twenty years after his untimely death, at a crucial stage in the 
development of modem an, Seurat was to exercise a decisive 
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influence on Picasso, Ikaquc, and Gris, To a sympathetic con¬ 
temporary' like Camille Pissarro it seemed at ihr lime of Seurat's 
death that pointillism was finished— 4 bui I ihink*, added the 
perspicacious Pissarro, l it wilt give rise to other effects which 
later will have great artistic significance. Seurat really brought 
something/ 34 Tim ‘something 1 was not pointillism, which Pissarro 
had at first adopted as a technique and then decisively rejected* 
nor even a scientific foundation for aesthetic harmony in the art 
of painting, but an awareness of dialectical problems in the very' 
process of an which could be jfolved only by a revolutionary 
transformation oj its cognitive status. The old language of ari wits 
no longer adequate for human consciousness: a new language had 
to be established, syllable by syllable, image by image, until art 
could once more be a social as well as an individual necessity - 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Break -through 


A( the beginning ol ihr new century European art had reached j 
Stage Which is best described by the French phrase, rattler pow 
mittix saatrt. There was mi suggestion or retreat, but there was a 
pause, in iqoo Maurice Dents painted the Hitntma^t a Ci&in ne 
which is now in the Miisee d'Art Modemr, Paris. It shows among 
others Bonnard. Vuillard, Redon, Roussel, SiErusirr, and Denis 
himself gathered round the man whom they recognized as their 
master-a sedate group. In this same year Gauguin retired to his 
hnai exile—the Marquesas—he was to die there in misery three 
years later. Van Gogh and Seurat were dead and Toulouse* 
Lautrrc was dying; Degas was going blind, and though Monet 
was still to paint a series of pictures of the greatest significance for 
the tuture, his ponds and his water life, he too was dircatened 
w,ih bhndncss. Renoir was also a sick man, though in the nineteen 
vean that remained to lum he was to paint some of ids greatest 


In spite of this apparent arrest nf the movement, a position had 
etn established from which their was no retreat; and what had 
been achieved was so dazzling in its glory that every young artist 
“ Europe and America turned towards Paris with unbearable 
ongmg. At the Great World Exhibition that was held in Paris in 
1906 *= Impressionists and Post-Impressionists had bem ad - 
irnued m strength, and though the public was still far from f uJ | v 
accepting them, their fame was now world wide. 
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From every direction young artists made thrir way to Paris- In 
the first ten vears practically every artist who was to become a 
leader of nrw movements in the new century visited Paris, and 
many of them came to stay. Some of them werr born in or nr nr 
Paris—Rouault. Picabia. Delaunay, Utrillo, Derain, and 
Vlaminck; other French artists moved in from thr provinces— 
Braque and Leger in 1900, Arp and Marcel Duchamp in *904. 
Picasso came to Paris for the first time in 1900 and soon returned 
to stay. Brancusi came via Munich in 1904, Archipenko in rqoB, 
Chagall in 1910. Kandinsky visited Paris in iQoi and again in 
1006-7; and Klee in 1905, Juan Gris came and settled there in 
1 pod. From Germany came Nolde in 1 Bc) 9 > P'^tila Modersolm- 
Beckrr in 1900, and Franz Marc in 1903, From Italy came Carra 
in tpoo. and Boccioni in 1902; Severini and Modigliani in fpob. 
Even from America a pioneering artist, John Marin, came in 
1905; and in. the same year Max Weber left Paris and established 
an outpost of the new movement in New York. 

At the samr time another concentration of forces was taking 
place in Munich. The history of tills first decade In Munich has 
never been adequately written, and no doubt it is not strictly 
comparable with the history of the same decade in Paris. The 
German Impressionists, Lovis Corinth and Max Slevogt, were 
active in Munich at the turn of the Century, but it seas du: academic 
fame of Munich that attracted such foreign artists as Wassily 
Kandinsky and Alexei von Jawkmky, Naum Gabo and Paul 
Klee; and though Munich was alert to all that was happening in 
Paris, die Bavarian capital radiated a more philosophical spirit 
with a consequent desire to justify the practice of art in theoretical 
terms. Two of the decisive documents of the modern movement 
were written in Munich at this time—Wilhelm Worringcris 
Abstraction vnd Einfiifilung < 1908) , 1 in which for the first lime a will 
to abstraction in art was postulated as a recurrent historical 
phenomenon; and Kandinsky 1 * Chrr das Geistigf in der Kunst 
(1910)* in which also for the first time an abstract ‘art of internal 
necessity' was proclaimed and justified as a contemporary 
phenomenon. 


J 4 The Famw!t 


In Paris the paintm who reacted against tmprts&iomsm were 
known ii5 Fauvei 1 (the wild hrasts;, a name finit u*cd os a 
witticism by the critic houh Vau*ceUe$ at the timr of the Autumn 
Salon of 1905. The name was apt because the means used by these 
painters were decidedly violent. These painters were in effect 
Expressionists, as we shall see, and although the final outcome nf 
each movement was to be very different, there was for a time a 
close parallel between the concurrent developments in Paris and 
in Germany {particularly those in Munich). Bui parallels, it 
should be remembered, have a distinct point of departure, and 
never meet. 

Faucism* if we are to believe die statements of the painter who 
became the leader of die group, Henri Matisse 11869-19^4*. 
begrtn as a rrvoll against the deliberate method ism of .Nco- 
I mpressionuits like Seurat and Signac* Tauvism shook off the 
tyranny of divistonism/ Matisse once declared, and further 
explained 

A Neo^inprmionbm, or rather that part of it which b called 
Div 4 sionisrn P was the first organization of the method of Impres¬ 
sionism, but this organization was purely physical and often 
mechanical. Tin- splitting up of colour bmughi the ^putting up 
of form and contour. The result: a jerky surface. Everything is 
reduced to a mere sensation of the retina, but our which destroys 
all tranquillity of surface and contour. Objects are differentiated 
only by the luminosity that i.t given them. Everything h treated 
in the same way. In the end there is nothing but Ur tile animation, 
comparable to die vibrato of a violin or voice. Turning more and 
more grey with ihnc T Seurafs paintings have lost die programme 
quality of their colour arrangement and have retained only their 
authentic values, those human, painterly values which today ^rm 
all the more profound/ 

Matisse had abandoned a career In law and at the age of 
twenty-two, in the winter of 1891-2, tame to Paris to study under 
Bnugurreau, then at the height of hi$ popularity. He soon dis¬ 
covered that he had made a mistake and transferred himself to 
the more romantic but still academic studio of Gustave Moreau. 
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There he mrt as feJlnw-stiidenti George Rouault (1871-1958), 
Albert Marquer (1875-1947), and several others who were to 
remain associated with Mm in the struggles ahead. It h difficult 
10 see what any of them owed to Moreau as 11 teacher* unless it 
was die virtues of application and self-discipline i L thc 'orientalism 1 
of die Fauvts which 15 sometimes ascribed to Moreau, certainly 
had a different origin’. Matisse 1 ? particular Illumination was to 
come* not in Moreau's studio, but from a direct contact wkh 
Pissarro and other Impressionists. His son-in-law* in a footnote 
which is too important to be left in typographical obscurity, 
relates that II was VVery, one of Bomrnfs pupih [Leon Boiuun 
was another teacher under whom Gihon Frirsz .snd Raoul Duly 
were to study], who introduced Matisse to Impressionism. He 
travelled in Brittany with this painter, then under the influence 
of Sisley's technique. After a short stay together at Bdlr-Oe 1 89b)* 
Matisse went on alone to Be uzre-Cap-Skim, small market-tow u 
in Finis fere, whence he brought back rhe usual indispensable local 
souvenirs, an £glise and a Ftmmt gardsml an Cochon. He liad aireadv 
painted in Brittany some very original landscapes, of ample 
composition and full bluish tonality. In these works., curiously 
reminiscent of Courbet and Delacroix, the painter employs the 
usual scale of tones. His brcadlh of vision and inlcmitv uf expres¬ 
sion suggest that he is approaching a point ol rapture [§95), 
Tlie effusion of the Fauve hemorrhage would item due to the 
indirect intervention of Wery. Each of the two young painters, in 
the course of repeated discussions], had succeeded in convincing 
the other of the excellence and superiority of his reasons. On their 
return to Paris p Matisse's palette was composed of brilliant 
colours* Wery*s of bitumen* which obtained for him a considerable 
if brief popularityf 1 

This was in I0g6, When, towards 1897* Matisse's painting, 
hitherto sombre* *U>ok on the radiance of his later work, it was 
(Duthuit relates) from deep within himself that he drew Ms palette 
of bright blue, blue-green* emerald and madder % a So even l>efore 
1900* as Mur quel also confirms, Matisse was working m what 
later became know it as the Fauve manner, In 1898 he had painted 
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a large male nude in pure blue which even hb friends found 
disconcerting. This seems to have been a spontaneous experiment* 
a product of hb instinctive revolt * But just as this stage in his de¬ 
velopment he was guided towards the true source of discipline by 
Camille Pbsajru, the most perceptive genius of the whole of this 
epoch- Pissarro may not have tarn the 6 tt* 1 to bring Cezanne to 
die notice of Matisse, but hr it was who made dear his significance, 
10 such effect that in T&99 Matisse* who could ill afford even the 
modest price 11300 francs] that the dealer Voliard asked for it, 
bought a painting by die master of Aix This paintings Thre* 
Batkfrs, was to remain in his possession until 195b, when he 
presented it to the Museum of the City of Paris, with the remark 
in an accompanying letter that for thirty-seven years it Itad 
"sustained me spiritually in the critical moments of my career as 
an artisi; I have drawn from it my faith and my perseverened.® 
What had Matisse discovered itt Cezanne at this turning-point 
in hb career? Simply that colours in a painting must have a 
structure, or* to phrase it in another way, that structure is given 
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id a painting by the considered relationship of its constituent 
colours. That may seem to differ in no way from Seurat's ideal of 
structural harmony, bui Matfese condemned Seurat for destroying 
colour's integrity- splitting it up into dots toot the life out of it. 
Colours must be used in their "plenitude" (Cezanne's word), and 
the problem was to reveal the structure while maintaining the 
purity of the colours, eschewing those adventitious aids due to an 
admixture of black or grey. Cezanne was the only precursor who 
had had the same ambition. 

But Matisse did not become a mere Imitator of Cezanne, and 
ihh was due to the conviction* which he shared with many artists 
of tliis time, that ail must be dynamic rather than static (as 
Seurat's art seemed to be), expressive of a 'nearly religious feeling 
tow ards life* and not merely the record of a passing sensation (as 
Lbe an of die Impressionists had been). This altitude is made very 
dear in the ‘Notes d'un peinire 1 which Matisse published in 
La Grande Revue, Paris, 25 December ttjofl—one of the funds* 
mental documents in the history of modern art. In the len years 
that had passed since his painting oi tli- 1 Rlu* \‘nd*, Matisse had 
found himself and become sure i>r hh dirtttrtm* It is significant 
that the first point he makes in this article is concerned with 
expression. 'What 1 am after* above all, is expression, . „ , I am 
unable to distinguish between the feeling i have for life and my 
way of expressing it. . . . Expression 10 my way of thinking does 
not consist of the passion mirrored upon a human face or betrayed 
by a violent gesture. The whole arrangement of my picture is 
expressive. The place occupied by ihr figures or objects, the empty 
spaces artiiitid them, the proportions, everything plays a pan. 
Composition is the art of arranging in a decorative manner the 
various elements at the painter's disposal for the expression of 
hb feelings/* 

Nothing could hr clearer, and as we shall $cv r the aims of the 
German Expressionists, which were taking shape at the same titur, 
were, as far as verbal formulations go, identical. But Matksc went 
on to make certain qualifications* The first was an insistence on 
'solidity' as against the 'charm, lightness, crispness' of the 
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Impressionists. Immediate or superficial colour sensation* must be 
‘condensed', and it is this condensation of sensation? which 
conititmts a picture, This is the first sign of the Influence of 
Cezanne: the work of art is not Immediate'—it b *a work nf my 
mind': it must have an enduring character and content, a character 
of srraijfr, and this is only arrived al by long contemplation of ihf 
problem of cipreiiiotL 

There are two ways of expert m g things, Matisse then point* 
out: 'One is to show them crudely, the other is to evoke them 
arilslically/ Herr ia the crux which mark.? the possibility of a 
divergence between Matuse and some of his colleagues and more 
generally between French Expressionism and German Expres¬ 
sionism. Matisse had been looking at Egyptian and Greek art and 
at Oriental art, and had come 10 the important conclusion that 
*in abandoning (he literal representation of movement u is possible 
to reach toward a high rr idml of htitufy* The wild beast has been 
tamed f We search the real of the article for a definition of this 
higher ideal, and find ourselves referred to the Greek virtues of 
serenity and harmony. l Tlic Greeks too are calm: a man hurling a 
discus witi be shown in the moment in which he gathers lib 
strength beiore ihr effort or else, iT hr js shown in the most violent 
and precarious position Implied by his action* live sculptor will 
have abridged and condensed it so that balance is rr-rfliaMishcd, 
thereby suggesting .1 feeling iff duration, Movement in itself is 
unstable and is nm suited to something durable like a statue unless 
die artist !ias consciously realized the entire action of which lit 
represents only a moment,' 

ft is significant that Matisse should have chosen .1 piece of 
sculpture to illustrate his meaning, for he had been experimenting 
with this medium himself since i8gj} p and had for a lime come 
under the mfluenre ufRi^dtn. Indeed, along with the painting by 
Cezanne which hr acquired from Voltard in 1899* hr also acquired 
the original plaster bust of Henri Rochefort by Rodin, and to this 
work he also clung through years of poverty- from this too he drrw 
his faith and his perseverance, His first considerable work in 
sculpture, TV $l*m 9 which he began in rqoo and did not finish 
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until 1903, b obviously influenced by Rodins Walking Stan, 
Mmiw rvcn went so far as to ask Rodin to take Kim as a pupil, 
but Rodin scents to have rrbuffed Kim,' with the remit that 
Matisse went to Bourdelle for instruction. Sculpture always 
played a significant if subordinate part in Matisse’s career. From 
this early Slait of 1900 to the Cniitfix he modelled for the chapel 
at Verier at the rnd of his life. 

To return to the 'Notes’ of 1908: In considering the 'artistic' 
way of expressing his feelings lor life, Matisse distinguishes betw een 
order (clarity of form) and depression : purity of sensation 1. The 
sense of order he got from Cfcfipumc, in whose pictures 'all is so 
well arranged . . . that no matter at what distance you stand* you 
will always he able to distinguish each figure dearly and you will 
always know which limb belongs to which body. If in the picture 
there is order and clarity it means that this same order and clarity 
existed in the mind of the painter and that the painter waa 
conscious of their necessity 

fit the first place, therefore, a clear vision of the whole com¬ 
position in the mind of the painter. 

1 hen comes the choice of colours, based on observation, on 
feeling, and 'on the very nature of each experience’. This latter 
phrase implies that there is no a priori theory of colour to lit ihe 
subject (such as Seurat or Signac had tried to establish i, but that 
the artist must each time try to find a colour that ins his sensations, 
Matisse’* language is a little obscure at this point (and is not 
helped by the translation which ignores ihr distinction between 
‘tome* and ‘hue’), but Matisse means that a balance has in be 
struck among all die constituent hues of the picture, to such a 
degree that ‘a moment comes when every pan has found its 
definite relationship and From then on 11 will be impossible for me 
to add a stroke to any picture without having to paint h .ill over 
again'. 

After an expression of Ids abiding humanism (’what interests 
me most is neither still life nor landscape but ihc human figure’) 
Matisse makes a confession that lias led 10 much misundemand- 
mg, but which must be reproduced again because it indicates, 
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mort decisively than any other expression of his point of view, the 
distance that w a* to separate him from not only most of his fellow- 
Fauvrs, but from the Expressionists of Germany and elsewhere: 

s \Vhul l dream of is an art of balance, of purity and serenity 
devoid <>r troubling or depressing subject matter* an art which 
might hr: for every mental m urkcr, be he business mm or writer, 
like an appeasing influence, like a mental soother, someddiig 
like a good armchair in which to rest from physical fatigue/ 

An mgainous statement, not altogether Imme out by die work* 
on which Matisse was busy at the lime, v.g r Tfu Tti:a jYtgmia qF 
1908 (bronze) or the JtmntUt (also bronze of 1910-11, or the 
J^'vmpk and Satyr of 19119 Museum nf Western Art, Moscow) or 
the Goidjuh nf 1909-10 Copenhagen, Statens Museum]. But this 
is also the period of the Dames of 1909 Chry sler Collection) and 
1910 (Museum of Western An ( M»cow) 3 and by iqii Matisse 
had fully accepted die implication uf Ids creed. Exactly forty 
years later, however, for the catalogue of ati exhibition of drawings 
held at the Philadelphia Museum of .Art, Matisse made another 
statement which makes clear that he never lost his expressive 
intention: ‘There is an inherent truth which must be disengaged 
from die outward appearance of the object to be represented. 
Tliis is the only truth that matters. , . „ These drawings are 30 little 
the result of chance, that in each one it can be $errt how, as the 
Truth of die character is expressed, the samn light bathes them all, 
and dial die plastic quality of their different parts—face, back¬ 
ground t transparent quality of the spectacles, as well as the feeling 
of material weight—all impossible to put into words, but easy to 
do by dividing a piece of paper into spaces by a simple line of 
almost even breadth—all these things remain tile same . . . its 
essential truth makes the drawing , . . L'exactitude n'est pas la 
vintil* 

Exactitude U nat truth is the diesis of the whole of the modem 
period in aft, but as a thesis it wm first dearly formulated by 
Matisse and the Fauves. Gauguin and the synthetics had 
formulated a different thesis which wr call symbolism: the work 
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gf art is not expressive hut represents live, a correlative for feeling 
and not an expression of Feeling. Much a* hr admired Gauguin, 
Malice shared Pissarro's distrust of symbolism im general, and 
wiih the possible exception of early works like Luxi r r almt ft 
tvluftti { 1904-5), Bonkfur tie nir/ (1905-6), and fa Dm jr 1909 - roj ( 
where botli composition and colour arr subordinated to iht idea t 
was never properly speaking a symbol 1st. It is necessary to empha¬ 
size this because his use of colour is often described as 'symbolic 1 , 
simply because it is not ‘exact 1 or naturalistic. But however much 
they mu} be modified in the interest of harmony or serenity, 
Matisse's colours remain essentially expressive, derived from the 
function which colour has in the real existence of tbc object 
depleted. The modifications or trflmpdsitioru which the colours 
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undergo in the procrsv of painting art’ based on selective observa¬ 
tion, not on intellectual choice. ‘To paint an autumn landscape 
1 will not try to remember what colours suit this season, 1 will be 
inspired only by the sensation that the season gives me; the icy 
dearness of the sour blue sky will express tin- season just as well 
as the lonnliiies of the leasts. My sensation itself may vary, the 
autumn may be soft and. warm like a protracted summer or quite 
cool with a cold sky and lemon yellow trees that, give a chilly 
impression and announce winter," ia 

The Fatives were never a coherent group, and Matisse was a 
leader by example rather than by precept. Of the artists who were 
to hr associated with Iiim, only Albert Mart]net and Henri 
Manguln (1874-19431 had been fellow-students at Gustave 
Moreau's studio, though other Fauve artists, such as Charles 
Camoin (b. 1879) and Jules Flandrin (1871 -1947), followed him 
there later, from 1902 all these younger artisls exhibited along¬ 
side Matisse at Berthe Weill’s gallery and later at the Salon des 
Independents, Others who Lhen joined the group, not formally, 
but by association ;md sympathy, were Jean Puy (b, 1876), 
Raoul Dufy (1877-1953), Keea van Dongen (b. 1877), and 
Othon Fries* (1879-1949)- But more important was the earlier 
adhesion, again sympathetic rather than formal, of Andre Derain 
! 1880-1954,1 and Maurice tie Vlaminck { i878-1958}. Matisse met 
Derain *is early .is 1899, in the studio of Eugene Carrirn.- where 
he had also met Jean Puy, and Derain introduced him to 
Vlaminck at a Van Gogh exhibition in 1901. Derain and Vlaminck 
had already arrived independently at a style that Matisse found 
agreeable—‘the painting of Derain and Vlaminck*, hr later 
recalled, 'did not surprise me, for it was close to the studies 1 
myself was doing. But I was moved to see that these very young 
mciijiad certain convict inns similar to my own.' 11 

Finally, but not until 1907 and not to stay lung with the group, 
came Georges Braque (b. 18821; but other artists too, Met ringer 
and Lc Faucontiicr, were also exhibiting with the Fauves at the 
Salon d’Automne or the Independents; and outside all groups 
were two painters who were as 'fame' as any of the period'— 
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Georges Rouault arid Pablo Picasso (b, i88tRouault has 
already been mentioned as a fcllnw-studcm of Matisse at Moreau's; 
from Ills student days he was to pursue a lonely path, but he could 
not escape the influences that Were abroad. Of all modern French 
painters he was the most exptessionislic—in the sense that will 
be shortly made dear when we come to deal with the German 
Expressionists. But Picasso, too, in his St {/-portrait of 190G {Phila¬ 
delphia Museum of Aril or Uie Twi> Xutlts of the same year, was 
neaping from his youthful and sentimental mannerism and feeling 
his way towards a style at once more 'solid' and more powerful. 
But it would be a mistake to see in the turmoil of this decade any 
decisive tendency towards a ututy of style. In fact, apart from 
personal mannerisms dur to the individual artist's temperament, 
the whole scene was tom apart by two contrary forces, for which 
the names of Cezanne and Van Gogh may stand as symbols. The 
divergence of Matisse from Vlaminck or Fries?, for example, apart 
From any question of personal slaying-power, is to be seen as a 
triumph of the Cezanne influence in the one case, of the Van 
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Gogh influence in the other* But what then shall we say or the 
diverging paths of Matisse and Picasso, both of which have a 
conimoii starting-point in Cezanne? One might suppose dial 
Cezanne was rich enough to contain all comrades, but the 
truth is too complicated Ibr chronological analysis. All these 
names, Matisse, Rouault, Vlaminck, Derain, Picasso, refer 10 
human brings in themselves intricately complex, each with a 
sensibility exposed to an hi finite number of sensations, and the 
movement proceeds, not like an army on the mar ch with one or 
two commanding officers* but as the gradual establishment of a 
Scries of strong-points each occupied by a soli ta n genius. 

Nevertheless, the historian^ however despairing in the presence 
of a phenomenon so intangible as art, must point to similarities 
and identities which indicate that the individual is not so unique 
as he may assume, and that however isolated the position he takes 
up, he is nevertheless exposed to a seeding of invisible spores. I 
have pointed out already liow many significant artists made their 
way to Paris in tliis first decade of the century . But some spiritual 
unrest had uprooted thcm 3 and this unrest infected many who 
nevertheless stayed in their provincial fastnesses* The history of 
art, ! h ave suggesied, musi be written in Lhc terms of art Itself— 
that k to say , as a piecemeal transformation of visual forms; but 
this does not mean that we should under-cstimate the s™*d and 
intellectual forces that From the beginning of the Romantic 
movement had been transforming the civilization of the Western 
World. The visual arts, and all the arts, arc in this respect deeply 
involved, both as cause and symptom, in the general process of 
history* "Hie arts have an originative function in tills process—they 
profigure and give plastic precision to inhibitions and aspimlions 
tiiat would otherwise remain repressed and vokekss. In thin aeme 
artists are socially integrated, and act as units dispersed through¬ 
out society rather than as members of one or more self-sufficient 
and independent groups. 

The origins of the Expressionist movement in Germany Illustrate 
this fact very forcibly. One is immediately struck by the tket tfou 
although groups of artists did converge to definite Centres, notably 
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Du Bruch in Dresden In 1905 and Da Blunt fatter in Munich in 
191 i-ts, some of the most influential members of these groups 
remained obstinately independent in their activities. Typical in 
tins respect is art artist like Paula Modcrsohn-Becker (1876-1907), 
a sensitive nature absorbing romantic influences from Boeklin 
and Hans von Marees, blending these with a sensitive under* 
standing of Gauguin and Van Gogh, maintaining an essentially 
feminine tenderness, but nevertheless arriving in her isolation at 
a style that is in no way inconsistent with that of the period, as 
more consciously formulated by groups like Die Riueke. Karl 
Hofer (1878-1955) is another independent German artist of the 
period whose work nevertheless conforms stylistically to the 
general character of Expressionism. 
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One should remember that sn forming groups cur more 

often actuated bv practical rather than ideological motives. They 
find Lbertmelves in a world that is hostile to any kind of originality, 
in condition* where doors can only be opened ur funds obtained 
by joint action. Such action is partly practical* partly propa¬ 
gandist, The practical side may include, a* it did to same extent 
in dir ease of the ijriirh . the sharing of a workshop and materials; 
and rhr propagandist side may include manifestoes, periodicals, 
and books that express a common purpose. But this community 
of purpose and practice is more likely to he evident in the early 
and difficult dayn of a young artist's life. With the coming of 
economic independence the individuality of each member of i he 
group is sure to sissert itself and its unity dissolves. The average 
life of such a group is not more than lour or five years, 

German Expressionism has certain elements which are common 
to French Fanvism t and these have a common sourer, not only in 
the JvgmdstU-Art Nouveau mannerisms already mentioned, but 
also in the more personal characteristics of V&n Gogh and 
Gauguin. In so far as an exotic element enters into German 
Expressionism, and it is particularly evident in the work of Emil 
Nolde (1867-1956), and to a lesser extent in the work of PauLi 
Modersotm-BeckcT, Otto Mueller: 1874—1550;, and Max Pechstein 
(1881-1955,, * 5 almost certainly in each case derived from 

Gauguin, though wt must again remember the direct influence 
of Oriental an. But this is not the distinctive element in German 
Expressionism or in Van Gogh—whai distinguishes the slyle from 
French Fauvism i.v a much wider and mure basic prtjudirc — whai 
Wilhelm Worringcr was to call ‘the transcend emails m of the 
Gothic world of expression 1 - Worringcr s s two treatises, Absirokhm 
um! EitifiMung i 19081 and FQrmftr&blttnt drr Gvlhik tgia), were to 
be decisive document* in the development of Gcrman Express 
sionism. The hrst book, as he himself justly claims, "became an 
“Open Sesame"’ 1 for the formulation of 1 a whole range of questions 
important to the epoch 1 —"this duct mate tltrtis of a young and 
unknown student influenced many personal lives and the spiritual 
life of a whole era 1 * 1 * Worringer had for the first lime given a 
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clear theoretical formulation of the psychological motives that 
distinguish Northern art from Classical and Oriental axt ? and the 
painters thai were lo constitute the Modem Expressionisdc move¬ 
ment could hcnccforUi advance with a confidence based on 
historical evidence; that is to say, cm a tradition with roots in the 
soil and social evolution of the Transalpine peoples. This Northern 
tradition is in itseircomplex,, hut one fact is decisive—rhe classical 
acceptance of the organic world as a serene setting for human 
efforts, and art as an harmonious reflet don of this world die gay 
and soothing arm-chair ideal of art which Matisse was to adopt) 
is not sufficiently expressive for it; L it needs rather that uncanny 
pathos which attaches to the animation of the inorganic 1 . Hence 
that tendency to restless abstraction which has always character¬ 
ized the historical development of art in die North, and which 
has reappeared with redoubled intensity in our own harsh times; 
and hence those emotive distortions of tiatunxJ form* which seek 
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to express the unease and tenor which man may fed in the 
presence of a nature fund amen tally hostile and inhuman. As rest 
and clear vision are denied him, his only recourse is to increase 
his restlessness and confusion to the pitch where they bring him 
Stupefaction and release. ‘The nreri in Northern man for activity, 
which is precluded from being translated into a dear knowledge 
of actuality and which is intensified for lack of this natural solution, 
finally disburdens itself in an unhealthy play of fantasy. Actuality, 
which the Gothic man could not transform into naturalness by 
means of clear-sighted knowledge, was overpowered by this 
intensified play of Fantasy and transformed into a spectrally 
heightened and distorted actuality. Every tiling becomes weird 
and fantastic. Behind the visible appearance of a thing lurks its 
caricature, behind the lifrlcssness of a thing an uncanny, ghostly 
life, and so all actual things become grotesque. . . , Common to 
all u an urge to activity, which, being hound to no one object 
loses itself as a result in infinity/ 13 
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There are phraser in this passage which describe all the varieties 
of Northern Expressionism oi'otir nwii time* Edvard Munch and 
James Eii^ur Ferdinand Hodler and Vincent \;m 

Gogh are all driven by dm restless energy to depict 'a spectrally 
heightened and dislorlrd aciualityV Tliat is what Expi'essiijticirn 
it, and is lias absolutely no connexion With the calm lelinemeni 
of Classical art uhr‘objectified sdf-enji •yrneni' of Theodor Lipps's 
famous definition; nor with the mystical remoteness of Oriental 
art,. 

Implicit in this Northern attitude is, .is Wo cringer has also 
pointed outs 11 n tendency to indi vidua libation and fragmentation* 
The 1 personality 1 is not cultivated for its social values; instead the 
'individual' becomes conscious of his isolation, his separateness* 
and hr may intensify thri consciousness to a state of srll-deinul or 
sdf-oontempl (we see this dearly in the Tragic lift- of Van f iogh. 
But the more normal outcome of such individuation is the wi lting 
isolation of the artist, and Im reliance for motive and inspiration 
on his own subjectivity or introspection. 

If we take the precursors and founders of Expressionism in ihe 
order of birth, we find eight who were bom between 1849 and 
J&70—Christian Ruhlfs 11849)* Ferdinand Hodkr (18553}* James 
Ensnr 17860Edvard Munch (i86<§)* Akxd von Jnwlcnsky 
(1864)* Wassily Kandinsky (1866)* Emil Nolde -78671* and Emit 
Barlach (18701 and all eight were for die most decisive years of 
their lives struggling in individual isolation* in hostile provincial 
environments* Rohlfs, who came first* developed slowly* impeded 
by illness and poverty* working in provincial schools, his style 
evolving from Naiuralism to Impressionism, from Impressionism 
to Post-Impressionism; only after 1905-6* when he came under 
the influence of Noldc* did his style take on its full expreanonlsDc 
vigour. He can* therefore, hardly be called a precursor of Expres¬ 
sionism, though tie brough 1 to it the experience of a nature matured 
in mystical solitude* Hodler was another lonely and mysticizing 
figure* condemned to isolation and suffering in one of the most 
unsympathetic environments possible for in artist—Calvin 1st \c 
Geneva, Ensor lived for most of his tong life in the still morr 
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extreme isolation of Ostezid, evolving Ills very individual type of 
mystic a J expressionism. Jawhmskv and Kandinsky were both bom 
in Russia near Moscow), Though both had many contacts with 
younger artists during their lives, they were essentially solitary 
natures. Kandinsky metaphysical, Jawlcnskv mystical. Munch, 
the most dominant influence throughout the whole of Northern 
Europe, was the most isolated, ihr most introspective, and the 
must mordant of all these melancholy natures—he visited Paris 
occasionally and stayed for longer periods in Germany, but 
geograpIdeally and psychologically he was an ‘outsider’, his 
nearrit parallels being spirits likr Kierkegaard and Strindberg, 
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Ibsen And Nietzsche, Nokle wsa another 'outsider' of the same 
race and background as Kierkegaard, lonely, inhibited, morbid!) 
religious. As Ibr Barlach, like Rouault in France, a zeal at oner 
humanistic and religious made him a prophetic figure, an artist 
depositing incongruous icons in mir social wilderness. Neverthe¬ 
less, his sculpture, his graphic work, and his dramas make him the 
most typical exponent among aj] these artists of die innate 
transcendentalism of this Northern world. 

It is typical of artists of this type that they are very conscious 
of their mission and usually express themselves in literature as 
well as in their visual arts, Nolde’s autobiograpJiieaj writings and 
his letters:*' Barlach'* several dramas and his autobiography; 1 * 
Kandinsky's more theoretical works and his poems; Munch’s 
poems;** Hodler's writings and letters; 1 " all these, like the letters 
of Van Gogh, are works of art in their own rights, and not mere 
documents. 11 

Many other artists in Germany, Belgium, and Scandinavia had 
matured and were fully aedve during the first decade of the 
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ccnniry. for the moment I shall only mention those who offer a 
fairly close chronological and stylistic parallel to the Fauvists, 
namely the group that was formed in Dresden in tpfjij under the 
name ol Die Briickt (The Bridge.!. The initiative iti the formation 
of the group was taken by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 0880-1938), 
originally a student of architecture in Dresden and Munich^ but 
always drawn more and more to the graphic arts. His first experi¬ 
ments (woodcuts) were influenced by JvgmdtfU, but he too 

succumbed to the all-pervasive excitement of the decade 1 _Neo- 

Impressionist painting, African and Oriental art, Gaugain nnd 
Van Gogh. He communicated his enthusiasm to three or his 
fellow arc hi net urai students—first, in jqoa, to Frits; flleyl, then 
in 1904 to Erich Hecfcel (b. 1883), and in 1903 to Karl Schmidt- 
RottlufT b. 1884), Other artists were soon to become associated 
with this quartet—F.mil Noldr and Max Pechstein in 1006, Kees 
van Dongen in 1907, Otto Mueller m 19 to. (Jut some of these 
adherents were very tcmporary-NoIrie remained for less than 
two years, van Dongen for even Iras time. The Swiss painter 
Lunu Amict |b. and ,1 Finnish painter called Axel 
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Gallcn-Kidlela f [865-193 r) v>,irt also for a time exhibitors with 
ilic group, But there is no doubt that Ki re liner, Hetkd, Schmidt- 
RotthifT and Peclistciri wot the main piers of dir Bridge—they 
lived together and worked togethrr, shared materials and money 
and jointly produced those bulletins, catalogues, posters, wood- 
curs and lithographs which give the group in unusually coherent 
historical documentation. 

The Briitkt was dissolved in 1913, hy which time perhaps their 
individual differences wen: becoming too obvious for a common 
front; they' were also beginning to fold a market, and in a com- 
pclitivr economy this places a great strain on group unity. But 
hy 1913 the Expressionism: ferment had spread throughout 
Germany. Munich in particular Imd become a centre of activity. 
Exhibitions multiplier! and new influence* penetrated from 
abroad. In Munich, Wassily Kandinsky was elaborating, in 
theory and practice, that other aspect of Northern sensibility, its 
'impulse to self-alienation', that primal instinct, as Womnger 
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liad called it in i§o 3 f which 'series after purr abstraction as the 
only possibility of repose within the confusion and obscurity of 
the world-picture* and creates out of itself with insiiuctive 
necessity, geometrical abstraction*. This was a reaction to Uic same 
world-picture that confronted the ExpressUmists, and in most 
cases the artists of the new tendency emerged from a preliminary’ 
stage of Expressionism. But the main piers of the Bridge were to 
remain standing. Neither Nolde nor Kirchncr t Pechstein nor 
Schmid!-RatUtilF’, were ever diverted from their essentially 
human isik ideals. In this respect and in spite of stylistic differ- 
cnees to which I have already referred), they are to be associated 
with those Fauvists like Matisse, Derain, and Vlaminck who 
misted the geometrical abstractions of Cubism. Fundamentally 
they do not differ in style from die Northern Expressions tic artists 
of the Middle Agrs> as Woninger pointed out in Form in Gothic, 
The illuminated manuscripts and sculptures, the ivories and 
glass-pain tings nf the eleventh, twelfth* and thirteenth centuries 
express the same pathos with similar convulsive distortions, with 
the same relentless realism, llie ideological differences—for in the 
twentieth century a private introspective mysticism has replaced 
the collective images of Christian mysticism—only serve to 
obscure the identity of the visual modes of expression. The w orks 
of a modem Expressionist like Barlach, still animated by dir 
religious spirit of the Middle Ages, serve as a poignant 
demonstration of tilts fact* 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Cubism 


Wc found dial Fauviim had liiilt justification as a meaningful 
Ubci in histor>- or in theory. Cubism h also an ambiguous trim 
derisive in origin and of limited application. Nevertheless the 
Cubist movement* which may be said to have begun in 1907 and 
to have ended with the outbreak of war in 1914, had a stylistic 
coherence lacking in Fauvism. Long after the artists concerned 
had abandoned the style, or transformed it, it persisted as an 
influence in the architecture and decorative arts of the new 
century. The consequences of one individual act of perception 
were and remain incalculable. 

This individual act of perception is recorded in a painting by 
Picasso, now called Las Lkmoisdlts d*Avignon ip. 69 Jl It was begun 
in the spring of 1907, hist after many preliminary studies; the date 
of iis completion is in doubt, though Picasso lias admitted that 
ibr two figures to the right of the composition, which hardly con¬ 
form to the rest of it, were painted at a later date—how much 
laler lie could not, or would not, say* 1 The date of completion is 
somewhat important, because on it depends whether we can say 
dial this painting was intiuenced by African sculpture or not. 
Picasso himself Lias said dial he first saw African sculpture in the 
ethnographical section of the Palais du Trocadcro in the autumn 
of this same year 1907; that is to say, after having painted Le$ 
BtmoisdUs* But the visual evidence, as Mr John Golding has 
clearly shown, 1 proves that the decisive experience took place 
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while lie was actually working on the painting, which U in point 
ol'fact stylistically incoherent, and was never considered 'finished' 
by Picasso himself, The faces of die three 'demoiselles" on the left 
of the picture are undoubtedly influenced by Iberian sculpture.* 
Picasso hud studied such seulpiurr in the Louvre, and had even 
had two pieces in his possession at the time he began to paint 
Lis Dtmeisdk f, 6 But the figures of the two sailors on the right of 
the picture, one crouching, the other standing and drawing back 
a curtain, are directly influenced by African negro sculpture to 
which Picasso’s attention Imd first been drawn by Matisse in 1906, 
but which he began to understand and appreciate during 1907, 
while painting Lts DtmatsdUs. Picasso had discovered an art which 
was essentially conceptual [he himself called it ‘rakonnable’;, 
and Cubism rmerge* as a fusion of the conceptual or rational 
element in African art with Cezanne s principle of ’realization 1 
of the motif. 

There is no doubt, however, that the main influence revealed 
in £xs DemoisflUs is Cezanne’s. Picasso, like most artistic prodigieg, 
was a roving eclectic in the early phases or his development. 
Influences from many sources appear in fits work—Romanesque 
art of liis native Catalonia, Gothic art in general, sixteenth- 
century Spanish painting (particularly the work of El Gfecol, 
and finally the work of his immediate predecessors, such as 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and of the Fauves whom he met when he first 
settled in Paris. But these influences were comparatively sporadic 
and superficial; tlir influence of Cezanne was profound and 
permanent. 

The paintings of Cezanne exhibited at the Salon d’Amomne in 
1904 and 1905. and again in the Salon of itjofi, hnd given rise to 
widespread criticism and appreciation.' In 1907 a memorial 
exhibition, consisting of fifty-six paintings by the now rrvered 
Master of Aix, was held in Paris, Picasso may have seen all. and 
certainly saw some or these exhibitions; he may also have'seen 
paintings by Cezanne at Volkutl’s gallery. If one compares the 
composition of Lts DtmoistUts with the numerous Baigiuuiti of 
Cezanne, the derivation of the group is obvious: there is the 
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essential difference that Cezanne*s pyramidal structure is replaced 
by vertical parallels* but the pose of some of the individual figures 
is identical. 7 In the completed painting, btmrvcr, vertam innova¬ 
tions appear for which there is no parallel in Cezanne's Baignrusts, 
notably the geomemcizaiion of the sharply outlined figures* and 
of Lhe folds of the draperies against which the demoiselles disport 
themselves. 

Questions of derivation and resemblance are nut in themselves 
important; it is the new style that emerges from their complete 
fusion that was to he decisive lor the whole future of Western art. 
But before the fusion could be complete, there was to be a strength¬ 
ening of the African influence. Tii Woman in Tdkw (Li Carsagt 
Jamtf) of 1907 in die Pulitzer Collection, the Danwt of ihr same 
year in the Chrysler Collection; Friendship spring, 190S in the 
Muveum of Modern Western Art, Moscow p and the Haiti of 
summer, uyofl (also in Lhe Chrysler Collection); these are all 
direct transpositions of the ^rationality of African negro sculp lure 
into pictorial compostiiom; in one or two eases it is even possible 
to indicate ihr provenance of the type of African sculpture that 
must have served as a model* 1 

Its DtmeiMlln contained elements of georuetrinizatLon which 
merge into the same itylistic elements in Cubism, but h was not 
yet a Cubist picture. The two years fmm the spring of 1907, when 
he began 10 paint Lsx Dtmoutlkj 9 10 the summer of 1909* when he 
spent some time at I Iona dr Ebro in Spain, was 1 period oflntense 
revision for Picasso, And noil for Picasso alone. In the autumn of 
1907 David Henry KahnwdSer, who had opened a gallery which 
was henceforth to be the focus for ihc new developments, intro¬ 
duced liim to a young painter from He Havre, Georges Braque 
(b* 1882). The next year '1908; a group of painters and poets 
known as Groups tiu Bateau-Lanair (called alter the tenement 
in which Picasso had been living since 1904* nicknamed 'the 
floating laundry') was formed in Montmartre. In addition to 
Braque and Picasso, :t included Max Jacob, Marie Laurencin 
(1885-1956:, Guillaume Apollinaire, Andre Salmon, Maurice 
Raynnl, Juan Gris (1887-1927)* and Gertrude and Leo Stem. 
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tn the same \ri if Apollinaire introduced Fernand Lrgri i38i- 
*9551 t0 the gnmp f though ii was not until ig:o (hat Leger came 
into closr personal contact lutii Picasso and Braque. During \<m\ 
there were several new recruit*—Robert Delatmav 1883-1941 , 
Albert Glriaces « 1881-19539 Auguste Herbrn l b. 188^9 Henri 1 ■ 
Fane tinnier ■ 1881-19481, Andre Lhntc (b. i88fjj,Jean Melzinger 
(1883-1956), Francis Pkabiu (1878-1953)1 and the sculptor 
Alexander Archipenko ! b. 1887 : r 

I'lie individual contributions! made to the formation of the: 
Cubist style by the nu mbers of this group ate difficult to dis- 
emang]<\ bm it would be a mistake in look on Picasso a_s a domina¬ 
ting nifhiemi:. (:> rtain land-, apes painted by Braque in I 'FMiiqio- 
in the summer nf 1908 anticipate very closely the landscapes 
whkh Picasso painted at Horta dc l bro in the summer of 1900 
(compare Braque's //ini.w. m {'Eitaqw, igoH, with Picasso's 
Factory at Hotia, 19091, Braque throughout his career has main¬ 
tained a stylistic integrity which is the one virtue that Picasso 
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could noi claim, and tins integrity dates from the ihrmative stage 
of Cubism. Nevertheless, when Pkasso returned from Hona tn the 
summer of iwn and held an exhibition at Ambrose VollardS 
gallery- of the piclnrrs he had painted during the summer, it was 
at nnce apparent rhat Cubism had acquired a new meaning. 
VVhat had been, in Lrs Dcmmsdks, a mannerism* became in the 
portrait uf Fmvmdr i Museum ul" Modem Art, New York) a style. 
This style in usually distinguished from the earlier phases of 
Cubism as ' analytical', but this term suggests an intellectual or 
methodical approach to painting which lias been repudiated by 
both Picasso and Braque, who have always insisted on the essenti¬ 
al h intuitive or sensational nature of their creative activity. There 
is, of course,, a very complete and consistent geo metrical 'struc¬ 
turization' of the subject, such as, in a less obvious way* Cezanne 
had practised. But again (see page iB; this had been arrived ai 
by way of 'modulation", that is to say, by a sensitive co-ordination 
of the constituent planes: the difference being ihac Braque and 
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Picasso now abandoned the attempt to resolve this problem iti 
term.i of colour and relied essentially on light and shade* Ficasao 
himself has defined Cubism as + an an dealing primarily with 
forms, and when a form is realized, k is there to live its own life*. 
The aim is not to aamfw a given subject: In (lie same statement 
Picasso disowned any idea of research, winch he saw rather as 
'the principal fault of modern art'* Cubism T he said, has kept 
ilaelf within the limits and limitations of painting as always 
practised—only the subjects painted might be different, 'as we 
have introduced Into paiming objects and forms that were formerly 
ignored 1 . But 'mathematics, trigonometry, chemistry, psycho¬ 
analysis, musk and whatnot, have been related to Cubism to give 
it an easier interpretation, All this has been pure literature* nuL to 
say ninseme. which brought bad results* blinding people with 
theories', p 

The exclusion of colour ga \<r. u sculptural rffreL to the magniti- 
rent series of portraits and still-life* that Fkasio and Braque 
painted during the next two or three years, but h is .1 fragmented 
sculpture,, as if reflected in a mirror-glass mosaic, When, as he 
did from time to time, Picasso prartLsrd sculpture 1 there is. a 
Hr fid of bronze dating from J 909 in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York), the fragmented effect is produced by 
angular distortions of the modelled surface. The analysis in this 
case (as no less obviomly in the paintings of the period) has no 
"scientific* justification (in anatomy or in representatinri—the 
portraits, for example, do riot resemble their subjects in their 
characteristic appearance). The form produced ri there to live 
its own life 1 which is a life communicated by the subject hm 
re<rcatcd in the object. 

If 'analytic* is a misleading term for the Cubist paintings of 
Picasso and Braque between 191a and sgsa, ‘synthetic 1 , which is 
by implication a contrary term, is even less appropriate for the 
nexl phase or their work, which continues until the outbreak of 
the war. There is actually no possibility of making an aesthetic 
distinction between these two phases of an evolving style; dements 
that were to become dominant in the paintings of 1913-14 (parti 





of musical instruments, fragments of typography, textures of 
wood, ru .irr present in embryo in the paintings of iryi n tr. 
Picasso's Tht (iiil with tkt Mandoline of 19 to is still identifiable as a 
port rail of Fanny Tdlir.r; but thr Accordionist uf 1911 is already 
anonymous and &U Jolif of 191 1-12, without any violent transi¬ 
tion, introduces the typography that was to become such a domi¬ 
nant feature of the collages i>f 1013- 14, One may by way of analogy 
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speak of a 'rococo* Cubism in contrast with an earlier "classic 1 
Cubism: but the sty].: ig the m Mtnsclf* the visual elements 
which he selects to create a vital organization of form, 
Nevertheless, the gradual introduction of elements other than 
paint produced a further variation of Picasso's style which was to 
lead him far from Cubism: but before we deal with this develop¬ 
ment we mufit trace the immediate dil.fuiion of the movement 
itself Braque’* development continued parallel with Picasso's 
until the outbreak of the war, in which he served and was 
wounded. After the war he resumed where he had led off, but 
only, as it werr t ns consolidate! the position he had reached in 
The geometrical idiom was gradually modified, to be replaced 
by freer and more cursive forms, a private iconography of im¬ 
peccable taste—an am as serene and comforting as Matisse’s. 
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Braque became what is sometimes called x a painter s painter , so 
that from the point of view of a painter nf a younger generation, 
such aa Patrick Heron, it is possible to maintain that he is the 
greatest living painter 1 * and in so doing b to remind a contemporary 
audienee T fed to satiety on brilliant innovation* Frenzied novelty 
and every variety of spontaneous express ion * that + after all, 
permamneej grandeur* deliberation, lucidity and calm are 
paramount virtues of the art of painting 1 + 1 ^ This ts true, but our 
age has demanded other virtues- a new vision to express a new 
dimension of CflUifkia'incis—not only harmony, bin the truth 
which is, alas, fragmentary and uneonseding. 

From 1909 onwarda new recruits were jmmng the Cubist 
movement. Those of 1 got) have already been mentioned; in 1910 
came Roger tie Ja Frtsnaye f 1885^^5), Louis Marcouw* 
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1883-194 1 . inicl Hie three Duchamp brothers ' to br distinguished 
ns Jacques Villon fb. 1875), Duchamp-Villon (1876.1918), and 
Marcel Duchamp ib. 1887)- By this dine a secession becamr 
inevitable—a new group, the Groupe th Pulenux^ gathered round 
Jacques Villon and included Gleizes, La Fresnaye, Leger, 
Metziuger, Picabia, and Frank Kupka (1871-1957). In 191? 
Piet Mondrian 1872-1944), who had come to Paris from l foil and 
in 1910, and Diego Rivera (1886-1957), who came from Mexico 
about this time, made contact with this group. But the more the 
self-styled Cubists increased in numbers, the more evident it 
became that die movement included, not only distinct individu¬ 
alities, hut even stylistic contradictions. This was made quite 
clear by die publication of a book in 1912, Du Cubism, by Gleizes 
and Metzinger, that revealed a tendency to which die founders 
oflhe movement, Picasso and Braque, could never subscribe. This 
tendency, which may be implicit in the mechanistic bias of our 














modem civilization, is an expression, perhaps unconscious, of the 
■.vill to substitute for the principle of romporition after nature, the 
principle of ffuftwomtiitJ j/rttr/itre. J1 We shall see presently how in 
subsequent years this tendency developed into complctelv non- 
figurative types of art, but at the period we are considering such 
an outcome was not predictable. In Zei printers euiule j, which 
Huilhiume Apollinaire wrote about irju-ra and published in 
1913, this ‘scientific’ tendency ts tightly traced to .Seurat, 'in 
whose works firmness of style is rivalled by the almost scientific 
clarity or concept ion’. It was Mctxlagcr who carried forward this 
■intellectual vision' and 'approached sublimity', ‘His an', wrote 
Apollinaire at this time, ‘always more and more abstract, but 
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always charming* raises and attempts to solve the most difficult 
and unforeseen problems of aesthetics* Each of his paintings 
contains a judgement of the universe, and his whole work is like 
the sky at night* when* cleared of clouds, it trembles with lovely 
lights. There is nothing unrealized in his works; poetry ennobles 
their slightest details.* 1 * 

As for Gleizes, tv ho is inevitably associated with Meizinger, his 
goal was £ a sublime precision*, and % capacity to individualize 
aba tractions 1 . 'All the figures in the pictures of Albert Gtciica arc 
not thr same figure, all trees arc not the tTce n all rivets, river; but 
the spectator t if he aspires to generality, can readily generalize 
figure, tree or river, because the work of the painter has raised 
these objects to a superior degree of plasticity in which all the 
elements making up individual characters are represented, with 
die same dramatic majesty/ 

Gleizes and Mcmnget. important as* they were at this explora¬ 
tory stage in die development of Cubism, did no* have die 
eventual importance of a painter to whom Apollinaire gave a 
somewhat grudging recognition: Juan Gris. To Apollinaire 
Juan Gris seemed to be in danger of becoming Too decorative 
(a shop-window dresser]* ‘too vigorous and too impover¬ 
ished; it is a profoundly intellectual art, according to colour 
a merely symbolic significance". This is a true observation, but it 
docs not touch what was of most significance in Grid's art —his 
ability to combine the 'composition after nature 1 with the autono* 
mows structure of the picture space. Gris did this by first planning 
the structure of his painting, and then imposing the subject on 
this framework; and for tills reason the sty le he evolved has been 
called ‘synthetic/ Cubism. It wai a procedure Unit profoundly 
influenced the development of nanr figurative art in the post-war 
ycaii—dm ugh Gris's own development in the years immediately 
preceding his death in 1927 at the early age of Ibrty was Lo be 
disappointing and ApolLinaire's word MmpfJvrrished T become 
tnudi more api. He is an example, with such painters as Gleizes 
and Lhntc T of the ease with which a new style becomes a new 
form of academicism. 
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il is one more illustration of the illogicality of the histories] 
development of art that a relative!) minor painter sm h as Gris 
should have had a more obvious influence than one nf the major 
figures of die modem movement. and one who sprang tram the 
same aesthetic background—Fernand Freer 1881-19-55). larger 
had kept himself a little apan from the Group* du Rultwk-L\ivaii 
in Montmartre, Ftom 1905 to f 906 lie had been influenced by 
Matisse and the Fauvcs in general, hui then lie too discovered the 
significance of Cezanne, and mure literally than any other painter 
at the time t seems to haw taken to heart Cezanne's famous 
remark about interpreting nature by means of die cylinder, the 
sphere, and the cone. 14 His first large painting in Lhis style, the 
JV udts in the Fhrest of inio now in Krdller-MalJtr Museum at 
Otterloo :Holland), is a dense assemblage of such geometrical 
forms. By jyi l s when he pointed 7 he Smoken unw in the Solomon 
Guggenheim Museum, New York, he had found a freer and 
more personal idiom T well described in his own words: 
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To be tree atiii yei m/t to lost touch with r entity, that is the drama 
of that epic figurr who is variously railed inventor, artist or poet. 
Days and nights, dark or brightly lit T seated at some garish bar; 
renewed visions of forms ami objects bathed in artificial light. 
Trees tease to be trees, a shadow cuts across the hand placed on 
the counter, an eye deformed by the light, the changing silhouettes 
of the passers-by. The life of fragments: a red finger-nail, an eye, 
a mouth. The elastic effects produced by complementary colours 
which transform objects into some other reality. He fills himself 
with all this, drinks in die whole of Itiis vital instan tan city which 
cuts through him hi every direction. He is a sponge: sensation of 
being a sponge, transparency, acuteness, new realism/ 11 
There is a directness nr logicality in die development oFLiger’i 
painting between 19 u and 1910 which Is lacking in the other 
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Cubists of the period. He may have hesitated at first, but once hr 
had found his idiom he developed it consistently. He always pro¬ 
ceeded from a visual experience, and though he often attained an 
extreme of abstraction in which it is difficult to identify the original 
motif nevertheless he remains in contact with his original visual 
experience, and with a generalised notion of real apace and 
vital forms. He might have developed towards a pure formal art 
but for the war, in which he served as a sapper, "During those 
four years 1 , he once confessed, i was abruptly thrust into a reality 
which was both blinding and new. When I left Paris my style was 
thoroughly abstract: period of pictorial liberation. Suddenly, and 
without any break* I found myself on a level with the whole of die 
French people; my new companions in the Engineer Corps were 
miners, navvies, workers in metal and wood* Among them l 
discovered the French people. At the same time l was dazzled by 
the breech of a 75 millimetre gun which was standing uncovered 
in the sunlight: the magic of light on white metal. This was 
enough In make me forget Lhe abstract art of 1912-13, P1 * 

Tt was a visionary nrvekitkin* "OnCC I had got my iceth into 
that sort of reality l nev er let go of objects again. 1 This may be 
true in the sense that the motifs of his paintings were henceforth 
to be connected with the life of the people, or with the mechanistic 
aspects of modern civilization; there are nevertheless paintings as 
late as 1920 [La Tombola in the Kahnweiter Collection; ilh 
Cooper, p. Hq) as abstract as any tiling he painted in 1912 13; 
and even much later there are n&iitrt mortis in which the function 
of the visual image i$ merely formal or 'conceptual 1 , A hunch of 
keys, a playing-card or a leaf signify' nothing beyond the flat area 
of pure colour they occupy in a painting which, in Apollinaire^ 
words, 'contains its own explanation 1 . 

In spile of his immense integrity for perhaps because of it) 
Legcr had few followers. Whereas there were to be a hundred 
imitator* of Picasso In every European and American country, 
there arr only one or two who adopt tbr personal idiom of Lcgrr. 1 * 
He exerted a more direct influence (apart from personal character¬ 
istics such as hh simplicity and humanity) by his dynamic use of 
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pure colour, by which 1 mean that colour was released from its 
figurative function 10 become purely decorative, Lcger was one 
of those great painters like Veronese or Tiepolo who have no 
inhibitions about die decorative application of their arL Hr 
always welcomed an opportunity to paint murals in which his 
amazing energy could find full scope in large rhythmic areas qf 
pure colour. 

This coloristk aspect of Cubism had a bo been the preoccupation 
of Robert Delaunay (1883-11)4 1 ) ¥ who was responsible for another 
deviation from orthodox Cubism (by which 1 mean the ‘analytical 1 
Cubism of Picasso and Braque,, This deviation Apollinaire chris¬ 
tened Orphkm and defined it as *ihe art of painting new struct tires 
out of elements which have not been borrowed from the visual 
sphere, but have been created entirely by the artist himself, and 
been endowed by him with fullness of reality; The works of the 
Orphk artist must simultaneously give it pure aesthetic pleasure, 
a structure which is self-evident, and a sublime meaning, that is, 
the subject, This is pure uiL. llT Apollinaire, writing about 1912, 
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associated Leger, Prenbla and Mured Duchamp with, this 
‘important trend 1 . Later the Czech painter already mentioned, 
Frank Frantisek) Kupkii and two Americans. Patrick Henry 
Bruce fifrfro-19371 and Stanton Macdonald Wright (h. 1890) + 
joined Delaunay, together with a Rlls.se an painter who became 
his wife, Sonia Terk* Delaunay, who wj$ a Parisian by birth ? had 
joined the Grwpf da flateau-Laimr in [909, after an early develop¬ 
ment which included the usual Fauwc and Cezanman phases, 
Apollinaire described the bind of Ctibism Delaunay evolved as 
1 instinct! ve* T and certainly it was based nn a passion which gave 
priority 10 colour—'colour alone is both form and subject*, 
declared Delaunay. But equally it was based on the quasLseientiik 
experiments of the impressionists, and in this respect Delaunay 
was trying 10 develop the researches of Sc Lira! and Signac, and 
like these artists had studied the scientific treatises of Michel 
Eugene Chevreul to good effect. But also like Picasso and Braque, 
hr waspreoct upird with formal problems, and strove in particular 
Tn 'Gffllbmr different aspects of figures and objects in the same 
painting* He himself gave the name of Simultantisnwxo this kind ol 
painting and WM later to characterize it in these words: Nothing 
horizontal or vertical—Light deforms evirythiiig, breaks every¬ 
thing up. 1 in this aspect of his work he came close to the Futurists, 
whose contemporary 1 activities will be described in the ncxl 
chapter. Delaunay's originality, and his importance in the history 
of modern art, is that In- was gradually led to dispense with the 
motif and to rely for his effects on u geometrical exp Soil at ion of 
the reftangiblLity of die spectrum iuicif. His paintings become 
what might be called fragmented rainbows, and by 3 91J hr had 
painted a completely x mm-objective* composition [U Disqat) ; 
tluit is to say^ a composition not derived from a motif in nature, 
but composed as a geometrical pattern, of colours. Already 
Kandinsky in Munich was experimenting with b improvisations 1 
that likewise were completely non-objective or nondiguru rive* 
flic Orphism of Delaunay was ai first more geometric, hut the 
preoccupation of the two artists was essentially the same. The first 
exhibition of t he new formed group < Q*r Rkut Rgitet i in Munich in 
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December 1911 (see page -2241 included work by Delaunay, and 
from that ume onwards Delaunay and Kandinsky had maintained 
dose touch by correspondence and had advanced, as it Avert, on a 
common front. Indeed, Ddauimyk inllueiire in Germany was far 
greater than it ever in France; Franz Marc and Paul Klee 
must be included among those on whom he had a decisive effect. 
Already by the end of tgui the original insight which gave 
birth to the Cubist movement* and which was based primarily on 
a sense of geometrical structure derived from Cfzannr, had sub¬ 
mitted to several diversions. Picasso himself* in the scries of 
portraits which he painted in this year 1910-1t (portraits of 
Vallard, Kahnwtikr, L'hde* Ma Jotit) and Braque in hk Woman 
mih Mandolim (two versions of 1910) and Stated Wonwrt 9 AlaruialiTif 
Pteyir, and Tht Portuguese of igu, passed beyond a siruciurr 
which mkrpTflfd the seen object to die creation of a structure 
which though xuggisUd by die seen object existed by virtue of its 
own monumental coherence and power. Picasso** AfidQmtk 
(Kunstmuseum. Basle),, poinied in 1912, is 'abstracted’ in the 
sense that the fragments or facets into which it is divided have a 
direct reference to the subject. One may discover not only 
elements derived front the features i.nosc* eyes) and clothing (hat - 
of the bullfight fan who was the point of departure, but also 
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fragments of typography Ntmcs, where presumably the bullfight 
took place* and die word tomkro from a poster announcing the 
bullfight | r Thai Ls tosay, although thr composition Is derivedfrom 
reality-, there is no immediate perceptual image to he repre¬ 
sented—rather a group of visual dements associated with a 
metnarydmatp\ These associated elements may indeed, a^ 
Picasso always insisted, be derived from visual experience; bui 
the important deduction is that the painting becomes a free 
a^nciaiion of im:igc* fa cOmtmcl of the visual imagiwtfim) and 
not the representation of a subject controlled by thr- laws of 
perspective- The whole conception of ‘realizetitaf*. as attempted 
by Cezanne, Itad been abandoned Tin "focus* is no longer con- 
centric* fixing ihe object in a spatial continuum winch recede* 
to a culminating point nn our haman. The focus is in thr picture- 
space itself, and to the organization of tins picture-space all visual 
elements contribute as colour and font, but not us the representa¬ 
tion of an immediate perceptual image. There is only one ^percept' 
this is the composition itself: any elements from nature* that is to 
say* visual Images derived ['torn the subject, arc broken down so 
that they may serve as structural elements, flic solid rock k 
quarried 1 broken up into cubes ■: the atunta are then used to build 
an independent structure. 

This is the moment of liberation from which the whole future o! 
thr plastic arts in the Western World was rn radiate in all its 
diversity. Once it is accepted that the plastic imagination has at 
us command, nor the fixities of a perspective! point of view (with 
the consequent necessity of organizing visual images with objective 
coherence) hut the free association of any visual elements (whether 
derived from nature or constructed ii prim) t then the way is open 
to an activity which has litdc correspondence with the plastic 
arts of the past. Of course, there are bade eorrripondcncrs in so 
far av dir plastic arts urr phutk —dial it to my, concerned with 
the manipulation of farm and colour. In this sense, art has always 
been abstract and symbolic t appealing to human sensibility by its 
organization of visual and tactile sensations. But die vital differ¬ 
ence consists in whether the artist in order to agitate thr human 
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sensibility proceeds from perception to representation; or whether 
lit proceeds from perception in imagination- breaking dawn the 
perceptual Images in order to rr-Cofnbinc them in a non- 
representational rational or conceptual] structure. This con¬ 
ceptual Structure must still appeal to human sensibility, but the 
assumption is that it does this more directly, more intensely, and 
more profoundly in this new way than if burdened with an 
irrelevant representational function. On one side of this watershed 
in the history of art it may be argued that natural Ibrmi realized 
in conventional space rciuforrr the artists appeal to human 
sensibility; on ihc other side it may be argued that since natural 
forms introduce a criterion of accurate presentation that is subject 
to m intellectual judgement, the spectator is like ly to br affected 
more powerfully rhrough images that rain be freely organised to 
appeal direclly to human sensibility. 

An acceptance of this principle of the free association of images 
still leaves to the artist a wide Choice, and the historical develop¬ 
ments after 1912 are Largely determined by the process of 
selection adopted by the particular artist or group of artists. 
Picasso and Braque extended their freedom of plastic association: 
dial k to say, though then range of subjects was always arbitrarily 
limited, they would associate music a! instruments with news¬ 
papers, wine-glasses wish Avail-papers p playing-cards with pipes, 
simply because these familiar objects Lent themselves to the con^ 
struct ion of an effective linage. It is debatable whether such 
images have any deeper significance. Mr Barr suggests 18 that 
though "rhe Cubists, traditionally, art supposed to have had little 
interest in subject matter whether objectively or symbolically, 
yet then preference for a rather repetitious range of subjects may 
be significant* Besides m raslotial vacation landscapes Picasso and 
his colleagues painted hgurrs of ports, writers* musicians, pi emits, 
harlequins and women: or still-life compositions with ever- 
recurring guitars, violins, wine, brandy, ale and liqueur bottle*, 
drinking glasses, pipes, cigarettes, dice* playing-cards, and word* 
or word fragments referring to newspapers, music or drinks. These 
subjects, both people and things, consistently fall within die 
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range of the artistic and bohemian fifr and form an iconography 
of (he studio and dale. Whether they represent simply thr series 
environment or whether they symbolize in a more positive though 
doubtless unconscious way Ills isolation from ordinary society is 
a debatable question/ Bui what we find in the development of 
Cubism from iqi? to 1914 is an increasing reliance, not so much 
an the mQiif or any visual images associated with die motif, hut on 
Uxtum, From imitating texture* in pain I Picasso and Braque 
proceed to use die original textures themselves by slicking pieces 
of newspaper 3 wall-paper, oilcloth„ or fabric on to the canvas, 
Unking these dements with areas of paint <ir ou(Intel of charcoal. 
The technique ivas given a new name, coUg£*\ thr normal French 
word for the process of mounting or pasting. For a year or two 
the technique re earned its pictorial aim, but ll led easily to a 
sculptural use of the same methods, and in 1914 Picasso con- 
smictrd several Three-dimensional sriLl-lites with hric-l-brac from 
the studios or calc. These may be regarded as the direci precursors 
of constructions of a similar nature which were, a few years later, 
tea const!tint 1 one of the main feature* of the Surrealist movement. 

Cubist sculpture had a separate development* associated with 
the names of Brancusi, Duchamp-Villon, Gonzalez, Archipenko* 
Lipchitz, and Henri Laurens, buL urifinally there was an intimate 
interchange of visual concepts and even of material^ mid for thi^ 
reason a brief reference to Cubist sculpture is justified in this 
history of modern painting, Some of the Cubist painters had 
experimented with sculpture—there is even a coloured plaster 
Harlequin >19171 by Juan Gris and #1 bronze L'liatinntir fu r ie by 
Roger de la Fresnaye. The first sculptor to use the Cubist idiom 
was Raymond Duchamp-Vi I Ion [b* tS 76) in 1910; Archipenko 
began to show works at die Salon d'Automnr of l 911, [frauciiEi 
followed ill 1QE2 lilt the Salon dev hide pendants— 1 m Must 
tttdom.it t now in the Musee d'Art Modemt, Paris,; Lipchiiz in 
1913. Duchamp-Villon was Undoubtedly die first to work out 
the implications of a Cubist sculpture, and iu net; iiiimediatdy that 
it implied an identity or at lea^i a on fusion with die principles «>j 
architeciuf e. As Apollinaire said: *a structure becomes architecture. 
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psnd mot sculpture, when its dements no longer have I heir 
justification in nature 1 * An abstract sculpture would, scale apart 
(and why restrict sculpture in sc alt:? J become a disinterested 
architecture: 

Thr utilitarian end aimed at by most contemporary architects 
is responsible lor the great backw ardness of architecture as com¬ 
pared with die other arts. Thr architect. Llsc engineer, should 
have sublime aims; 10 build die liighest low er, 10 prepare fur lime 
and ivy thr most beautiful of ruins, to throw across a harbour or 
a river an arch more audacious than thr rainbow, and finally to 
compose to a lasting harmony t die most powerful ever imagined 
by mam 

TJudiamp-Villon had dtis titanic conception of architecture. 
A sculptor and an architect* jighi is the only tiling diat counts for 
him; but in all caller arts, also, it is only light* the Incorruptible 
light, that counts/ 1 * 

But there is a distinction dial can be made between disinterested 
architecture and an abstract sculpture, and this is concerned not 
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so much with light us with the representation of movement: that 
is to say P endowing a static structure with a dynamic effect. This 
is exactly what Duchamp-Villon achieved in audi pieces as TS* 
Hmi 'bronzy tgi.j; Museum nf Modern Art, New York, and 
Mtisee National d 1 Art Modems, Paris) :uid Alexander Archipenko 
in Boxing Matfk synthetic stone, 1913; Peggy Guggenheim OolSer- 
dun, Venice)* Duchamp-Viilon died in 1918, but in his latest 
work, such as Htad &j a /Vojfejor Outsit (bronze, tyrj y he had 
reached a degree of structural intensity which foreshadowed the 
furthcoming achievements of ilic Constructivist movement isee 
Chapter Four’i. Also to lie mentioned in this renmeritm, if only 
because of his close association with PkUfflO, is the Spanish 
sculptor Julio Gonzalez who came from Barcelona 

tu Taris in 1900 and from 1908 until his death devoted himself to 
the development r«r a nrw figure of sculpture in wrought iron* 

Archipenko b* tSttyj, who came from Moscow to Paris in 
1908, first made contact with the Cubist group in 1910* and was 
much the most inventive oi the pioneers of modern sculpture, a 
fact which » not often acknowledged. Already in misi he had 
i n t rnd is c*xl on the sam rr p rin ciplc as t hc wtlagf) d i fferenT ma teri.1 La 
—wood* meiaL and glass—into the same construction; and he was 
die first sculptor to rcaLiz*- the expressive value of the pierced liulr 
as a contrast to the boss, or as a eoniuviing link between opposite 
surfaces (the device that Henry Moon was subsequently to exploit 
to such good effecth 

Henri Laurens *883-1954 aridjiicques LipcMnr. b. 1R91 ■ were 
Mimcwhat later rn.Txsit* icj. she Cubbt movement, Laurens joining 
in tgi T f Lipchitz not until 1913. But by the end of 1914 both 
artists had made decisive contributions to I lie development of 
Cubist sculpture r first translating the geometrical analysis uJ 
Ihrm into solid Ehrec-dtnir-nsir.mal structures, and then exploiting 
thr- nrw freedom to evolve .1 disinterested architecture. In this 
respect again the Constructivists were anticipated, bul clutntCTtcr- 
btic works of the Cubist aeulptOfs such o LaurcnsN 1F Vjprr^rr with a 
faiti, 1914, and Lipchitz^ .Vfe t with a Guitar of 1913 (caststone. 
Museum of Modern Art* New York arc strict transpositions of 
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The painting style of Picasso or Braque into thr«-dimemio£iai 
structure** Laurens's lhttd t a wood cortsirucrion of ir+Tft i Mumim 
vi Modern An, New York) seems to be directly inspired by thr 
similar wood constructions madr by Picasso in 1014. Both Laurens 
and Lipchitz maintained the Cubist idiom Ear longer than the 
painters who had inspired it. 

We conic final!) to .1 scuiptoi who, though sometimes associated 
wi\h thr Cubists (he exhibited with them at tilt Salon dea 
Independents in 1912 and again in 1913), remained essentially 
an individualsi (lie Rumanian Constantin Brancusi 1876—1957). 
And rii.-t only mi individualist, but a pragmatist. diaL k to sav, one 
who was never motivated by theory, but discovered liimsrll and 
his art in action. There are works ofhis which from their general 
appearance may be called Cubist (for example* Thr Sun 

of 1914, .Vrensberg Collection, Philadelphia Museum of An . 
But if wc revert what I have called ’the moment of liberation 
(see page 96) „ then one can sec how decisively Brancusi rejected 
the Ciibki revolution. Hu never broke down the unity of the 
perceptual ima^e, to re-combine thr fragments in a free con¬ 
struction* On thr contrary, liis whole effort was to preserve the 
integrity of 1 lie original visual experience, the irmocenry ol a 
primordial consciousness* undisturbed by egoistic pretensions, 
from tins point of view his art ss diametrically opposed to that of 
Expressionism. Brancusi strove to eliminate the personal (actor, 
to arrive at the essence ofthinp, to strip from objects all accretions 
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due to ujm and history. But this ah*■ implied art art diametrically 
opposed to Cubism, which, m we have seen, delighted in frag¬ 
ments of visual experience, in assortments of imprisons. Beauty, 
said Brancusi, is absolute equity, and by iJiii hr meant, to use the 
phra&e nf BoUeaii and the eighteenth century aesthetic ians f ihni 
nothing is beautiful but the true [rim nkit htuu qu* k In 

terms of sculpture, an an which in any rase involves formal 
concentration, 1 * [his meant for Brancusi a reduction of the object 
to its organic essentials. The egg became, a? it were, the formal 
archetype of organic life, and in carving a human head, or a bird* 
or a hsh, Brancusi strove to find the irreducible organic form, the 
shape that signified ihc subject's mode of being, its essential reality. 
That in this enterprise he often arrived at forms which arr 
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geometrical ot even 'abstract* merely serves to relate Brancusi's 
aim to that of Craannc—creations like Lhc marble Ltdn An 
I nidiute of Chicago >, the Afoksmu Torso cifraaplewood Aretubcrg 
Collection* Philadelphia. Museum of Art >. and dje various versions 
of the Miiitamiitllf T&gd&y bust, are striking illustrations uf an art 
that seeks in interpret nature h\ the cylinder, the sphere, and the 
cone. Indeed, it might be argued that Brancusi has shown a better 
understanding of Cezanne + s intention than any of the Cubist 
painters—certainly a more comiitcnt attempt to "italiuf the 
organic structure of natural objects. 

It has sometimes been objected that Brancuri T s method with its 
meticulous search for simplicity led in fact to a certain kind of 
sophistication—die kind of sophisticated elegance chat we also 
find in the paintings of Amedeo Modigliani i iBBi-igw), an 
artist whom he befriended in 1909 and persuaded to turn for a 
time to sculpture. Modigliani liad exhibited the previous year at 
the Salon des Inde pendants* .mid was still torn between the 
contrary inllucnces of Gauguin and Cezanne* Bui Brancusi and 
therefore implicitly Cezanne] was 10 triumph. As Modigliani 
gradually found himself between 1015 and 1920, Ills style de¬ 
veloped its characteristic nianucmim—elongated figures, curvi¬ 
linear rhythms, ochre, or earthy coloration—but his debt to 
Brancusi remained evident to die untimely end. 

A consideration of Brancusi and Modigliani has La ken us beyond 
the stylistic range of Cubism. There are other artists who were 
associated with the Cubist*— notably Pirahsa and Marcel 
Duchamp —who will be more appropriately considered in relation 
to subsequent developments . Dudu and Surrealism 1. Thr end of 
1 he Cubist movement 1 though not thr rad of Cubism} Came with 
the outbreak of war on 4 August 1914. Braque, Glciscs* Leger, 
Lhoic. Villon, and DudiampA'ilton were immediately mobilised. 
Most of the others were gradually recruited* Picasso and Gris* a* 
Spaniards, retained their freedom and continued their work, in 
Paris. The group was never to be reconstituted, but m its brief 
existence it had liberated a creative energy that in the afiermadi of 
war was to transform die art of dir whole world. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Futurism, Dada . Surrealism 


The right years between 1Q06 and 1914 have already been dr- 
scribed as a period of intense fermentation. The femirni was 
never to subside in our time; there has been no coherent issue 
from the multiform experiments that prec rded. the First World 
War. Nevertheless, two general direction* of development gradu¬ 
ally became apparent, and no doubt thrsr correspond to I he 
main divisions of human temperament, which we call introvert 
and extrovert. Romanticism and Classicism are names we use Tot 
the same tendencies in the past, but when we are witnessing the 
actual process of history, and cannot yet generalize from parti¬ 
cular experiences, all these categories become confused. We can 
see, from the typical example of Picasso, how difficult it is to 
attach die diverse manifestations of one genius to the logical 
limitations of one historical category. Hie artist, ai Keats said of 
the poet, luis a chameleon nature, apt to shock the virtuous 
philosopher. Ik has no identity -he is continually informing and 
filling some other body. Thai is to say, in practice the artist tends 
intuitively to identify himsrlf with the purpose and achievement 
of every other artist, and only by an effort confines himself to a 
characteristic mode of expression. This may seem like an excuse 
for plagiarism, and much plagiarism there has been, in every 
epoch of art. But it is also the explanation of all historical 
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development :n art, aiul an indication nftbr complexity, and rvrti 
of the fatuity, of all logical categories. 

Though the cons lit utinn of the human persona li tv will account 
for two general tendencies in the development of art. allowances 
must be made all the timi' for ambiguities and evasions. Lord 
Acton bade us VrL no artistic unity in character’, and an itself 
is an illustration nf this aphorism. In our discussion of Cubism we 
have already distinguished two lines of development, one pro¬ 
ceeding towards a fragmentation of perception and a reconstruc¬ 
tion of form according to laws of the imagination; the other 
towards a ’realization' of the motif, a composition after nature, 
llul even these two general tendencies arc difficult to disentangle 
hunt one another, 3iul each splits into subsidiary developments 
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which superficially have little resemblance to the parent move¬ 
ment, 'Realization of die mU/S for example. Lhc Ctiaimian con¬ 
ception of realism* leads to Cubism* which is already a distortion 
of the mptif, resulting in an independent structure: and tliis 
development was to suggest the invention of an entirely autono¬ 
mous plastic reality—ncu a realization of a motif, hut the creation 
of a malif* In this chapter and the nest f shall deal with those 
movements in modem art which* Taking advantage of the freedom 
offered by the fragmentation of the perceptual image, proceeded 
to evolve forms of an determined by either ihr imagination or 
the fancy, 1 It has been a characteristic of three movements that 
pnets and literary' propagandists have played a large pan in their 
formation. 

Futurism, the first movement of this character, was conrcivrd 
and organized as a movement by the Italian port, Filippo Tnmasso 
Marinetti, During the course of the year 1903 he distributed 
throughout the world a manifesto which hi brave rhetorical 
phrases proclaimed the end of the an of the past U Passiimt) and 
the birth of an art of tlir future (Jt Fuhiriimt}* He gathered rntmd 
him a group of poets and painters, the most important of which 
were Umberto Boccioni f rSBa—1-9 n6) t Carlo Carra (b + iflflti, 
Luigi Russolo (1885-1947), Giacomo Balia (b* 18711, and Gmn 
Sevctmi ib + 1883), Boccioni composed a Manifest r ?J Futumtu 
Painters which was published on 1 1 February' and publicly pro¬ 
claimed on 3 March ipto before a large audience at the IVatro 
Chiarella in Turin, This w r as IblJowed on ll April nf die same 
year by a Manifeito qf the Ttthnhs of Futumtit Painting. Further 
demonstrations and manifestoes appeared in quick succession. 1 
In tgis the group organized an exhibition of their work in Paris 
(later transferred to London and Berlin), and in 1914 Boccioni 
published a book which gave their ideals final expression 3 —final 
in form and fact* fur the war that broke out in the same yr_ar dis¬ 
persed the group. Bocciom* who had been its dynamic force, w as 
accidentally killed in jgib while convincing from wounds, The 
group was never reconstituted. Sevrrini turned lor a time to 
C ubism, Carra fell under the influence of the metaphysical 
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paintings of dt Chirico (see page isi below . Balia eventually 
reverted to academic realism, and Russolo, who was primarily a 
composer of Futurist musk \■wirncrimes known as 'bniitiim- . 
apparently lost inirrest in painimg. 

The manifesto of tgto is a logical document, ]i begins by de¬ 
claring that a growing need for tmth can no longer be satisfied by 
form and colour as they have brrn unrimtood in the past: all 
tilings move and run, change rapidly ( and this universal dynamism 
is what the artist should strive to represent. Space no longer exists, 
or only as an atmosphere within which bodies move and inter¬ 
penetrate. Colour too is iridescent, scimillmmg; shadows arr 
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luminous, flickering, And so ibcsr five painters were led 10 
declare t 

'i. Thai: all tbrms of imitation should be held in contempt 
and that all forms of originality should be glorified, 

k 5 L Thai we should rebel against die tyranny of die words 
harmony and good taste. With these expressions, which are too 
elastic, it would be an easy matter to demolish the works of 
Rembrandt, Goya, and Rodin. 
v j. That an criticisms are either useless or detrimental. 

'4- That a clean-sweep should be made of alJ stale and 
threadbare subject-matter in order to express the vortex of 
modem life—a life of steel, fever, pride and headlong speed. 

*jj. That Lire accusation J " madmen'" r which ha* been employed 
10 gag innovators, should be considered a n> iblr and honourable 
title* 

Thai complemeniarism in panning is an absol ute necessity 
like free verse in poetry and polyphony in music. 

“7, That universal dynamism must br rrndcred in painting 
as .1 dynamic sensation. 

'B. That sincerity and virginity ? more than any other 
qualities* are necessary to the interpretation of nature. 

fi}< That motion and tight destroy the materiality of bodies. 1 

The positive statements in this declaration are summarised in 
the fourth clause—the artist is required to express the voricx 1 of 
modern life—a fife of steel, fever, pride, and headlong speed. 
Such an emphasis on the dynamic qualities of life began with the 
Impressionists, but die Impressimusts never solved the problem 
of rrpresenting movement in the static farms of painting and 
sculpture* The Futurist volution was same what naive: a galloping 
horse, they said, had not four feet but twenty* and their motion is 
triangular. They therefore painted horsey ur dogs, or Imituii 
beings„ with multipjr limbi in a serial or radial armugcmrtih 
Sound, ton, could hv rcpresentedl as a succession of waves, colour 
as a prismatic rhythtn + The different aspect* of vision could be com¬ 
bined in our "process of interpenetration—simultaneity-fusion 1 . 
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In this aspect of their technique the Futurists anticipated 
the simttltun&sm* of Delaunay ( sec page 94 L 

The Futurist movement was short-lived, but its contribution 
tn tlie modem movement as u w hole was important and decisive. 
In so far as they attempted to represent motion b these pioneer 
w ere to be overtaken by the cinematograph; Utdr pain lings 
remain plastic symboh for motion rather than representations 
of motion. Thrir real importance derives from rhe fact that they 
developed a new sensibility for the typical objects of our age, 
notably the machine, and for the preoccupations of modern man, 
notably speed, BocctonFs figure, Unique Forms of Contimily m Space 
of 1913 (bronze casts in the Museum of Modem Art T New York, 
Galleria d'Arte Moderna, Milan, the KunsthaJk, Zurich, and the 
Winston Collection}, has the dynamic vigour which we associated 
with Baroque sculpture, but while Baroque sculpture revolves 
within itself, Boctdoni : S piece seems to hurl itself into space* and 
anticipates me characteristic forms of the aeroplane. All the 
Futurists began by trying to rep rescii I physical or mechanic a] 
farces c.g. Balia K Auformbife amt Xms* t 191a; Carra, Wh&£ tht 
SsrrHcar fold me f ?rqtj; Russolo, Fora Lines a Thunderbolt, *irii 1; 
Severing Dynamic Hieroglyph of she Bat Tab arm, 1912'. But the 
experiment was soon exhausted. Boccinni might have carried it 
through to a new synthesis of some kind, but the others were to 
relapse into realism or academicism, llic reason is not far to seek: 
Futurism was fundamentally a symbolic art, an attempt to 
illustrate conceptual notions m plastic form. A Iking art, however, 
begins with feeling, proceeds to material, and only mndentalty 
acquires $ymbnli[ significance* 

I he same criticism can* of course, be made of the Orpbrim of 
Delaunay and Picabia or ihc contemporary but independent 
Rayoniun of Michel Larionov (b. i&8r/ in Russia* From 1010 
* fa tgifj Picabia and Marcel Duchamp were painting in a manner 
which is difficult to distinguish from Futurism. Pkabh's Frmuriutt 
m SwitUot igii hiis ;i dint: par all. I in CutY* The Funeral o/Calli 
(hr Amlrchtst, SO 1i t which w;is exhibited Eli Pans in thai year. 
Duchamp 1 ® Nmit descending the Siam of 1912 (Philadelphia 
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Museum of Art is paralleled by Balk's on a Leash of the 
saintr year* Picibiii s mb^e^u^nt development belongs the 
annals of Pada and Surrealism, as also To some extent disc* 
Duchamp's, Bui Duchamp, who has been one of (hr mom 
enigmatic personalities of the modern movement (influential 
because enigmatic?) had a much dearer realization of the 
significance of Futurism than its originators. Already in 1(113 
Apollinaire had described this artist as ‘detached from esthetic 
preoccupations', as "preoccupied with energy . Writing about his 
AWr detrending tk Stairs, the artist hi ms til has explained dial it 
is not properly speaking a painting— ‘it is an organisation of 
kinetic elrmeiits, an expression of time and space through die 
abstract presentation of motion. A painting is, of necessity, a 
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juxtaposition c-f two or more colours on a surface. 1 purposely 
restricted ihc Sfude to wood ealmmug so that the question of 
painting pfr st might not be raised. There are, I admit, many 
patterns by which this idea could be expressed. Art would be a 
poor muse if there were not. But remember, when we mnnidcr 
the motion of farm through space in a given lime, we enter thr 
realm of geometry and mathematics, just a$ we do w hen w r huild 
a machine for that purpose. Now if I show the ascent of an air¬ 
plane, 1 try to show whas it does. 1 da not moke a still-life picture 
of it. When the vision of the Slide flashed Upon me, i knew that it 
would break for ever thr enslaving chains of Naturalism/* 

Mated Duchamp is here approaching to that conception of a 
plastic reality, of an object treated with its own plastic identity 
and not as "a painting of 1 another thing, which will be our concern 
in Chapter Six. His development after igi at, and more particularly 
alter a visit which lie paid to New York with Fitabia in 1915, was 
increasingly towards constructions oFglus§ T mctul r and wood; but 
having arrived at this objective absolute Duchamp, like Rimbaud 
before him, retired into disdainful inaction* He had reached a 
point where the work uf art is no longer in be considered as an 
aesthetic commodity. but as a free creation* But society had nvt 
kepi pair Apollmairr had prophesied that Marvel Duchamp 
was destined to 'reconcile art and the people 1 . But dir people 
were not ready for reconciliation,, and are not nearly ready yet. 

The war had physically disrupted the, groups that bad formed in 
Pans, Munich, Milan, and elsewhere in Europe, but out of this 
very disruption and the spiritual chaos that ensued* the next 
artistic manifestation was to develop. During the course of the year 
1915 a number of artist* look refuge in the nruEr.il city of Zurich— 
Tristan Tzara, and Marcel Jrniko from Rumania, Hans Arp from 
France* Hugo Ball, Hans Richter and Richard Htidbcnbcck from 
Germany. As casual meetings in cafes they conceived the idea of 
organizing an international cabaret cntertainmenl. Hugo Ball 
w as die organizer of the original celebration, which took place on 
5 February 1916 in a room hired from fan Ephraim, a Dutch 
sailor, the proprietor of a public-housr in the Spirgrlgasse. A 
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variety oi entertainments followed French und Dutch songs, 
Russian music from a balalaika orchestra. rtrgrn music, poem 
redials, and exhibitions ■ iF works rif art. Rail and Hudseubcek, 
who had arrived from Berlin early in February* searching a 
German-French duiionary for a suitable name for the C-hnnUUSt 
of their group. Madams k Roy, accidentally discovered ihr word 
Darin, It was adopted with enthusiasm as .in appropriate name 
for all Their activities, hi June of this vear a brochure entitled 
CafmrtL Voltaire was published, edited by Hue-' Ball, with a cover 
dcvigTi-d bv .\]|> anti i intributions from Apollinaire. Marine'li, 
Picaao, Modigliani and Kandinsky, as well a* the painters and 
poets already mentioned. Tn Match of [Q17 the ’Galrrie Oada" 
was opened in die Bahuhofitrasse. In July the first number of a 
periodical mulled Dtik appeared, edited b% T/ara. [he first 
Dada bonks toll owed —La ptimfaf lufnturr cihsU dt .If. .■! nupynnt 
by Tzara, illustrated b\ Janko* and ptkanlns£isrhj r g/htfr bv' Hue be n- 
beck, illustrated by Arp. Viking Eggdmg b* ih&.d, a Swedkb 
painter who came to Zurich the (bUr.ming year ( initiated a series 
nl Dad a Films* In this activity he found a valuable collaborator in 
Hans Richter* who had been invalided to Switzerland from the 
German Army m September of thif year, and w;is henceforth to 
br one of the leading spirit* in the movement. 

A paragraph in a history' of Dada which Hurlscnbeck published 
in Hanover* in 1020 summarizes the aims of the new group; 

"The Cabaret Voltaire group were all artists in the sense that 
they were keenly sensitive to newly developed artistic pogsi- 
hilities. Ball and 1 had been extremely active in helping to 
spread expressionism in Germany; Ball was an intimate friend 
nt Kandinsky in col!aeration with whom he had attempted 
to found an exprcssionistie theatre in Munich. Aqi in Faria had 
been iti close contact with Picasso and Braque, the leaders of 
the Cubist movement, and was thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of combatting naturalist conception in any form. 
Tristan Tzara, die romantic intrniationalirt, whose propa¬ 
gandist sc zeal we have to thank for the enormous growth of 
Dada , brought with him from Rumania an unlimited literary 
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facility. In that period, as we danced. sang, recited night after 
night in the Cabaret Voltaire, abstract art was for us tanta¬ 
mount to absolutr honor. Naturalism was a psychological 
penetration nf the motives nf the bourgeois, in whom we kiw 
our mortal enemy, and psychological penetration, despise all 
efforts at resistance, brings art identification with the various 
precepts of bourgeois morality, Archipenko, whom we honored 
as an unequalled inode! in the field of plastic art, maintained 
that art must be neither realistic nor idealistic, it mu$t be true: 
and by this he meant above all that any imitation of nature; 
however concealed* is a lir H In liiia sense, Dadd was to give the 
Truth a new impetus* Dada was to be a rallying point for 
abstract energies and a lasting ilingshot for the great inter¬ 
national artistic movements, 1 

From the beginning Dada was consciously international- 
Tzara remained in clnst- contact with Marinetti, and although 
the Dadahis regarded Futurism as tori realistic and too pro¬ 
grammatic, they bon owed. from it, as Hiielsenbcck admits, the 
concept of simultaneity c*g. reciting different poems simultane¬ 
ously and * bruit tam’ or noisr music (the precursor of muuque 
camritt), Bm 'the Dadaists of the Cabaret Voltaire cook over 
bruit ism without suspecting its philosophy—basically they desired 
die opposite miming of tin soul* and endless lullaby, art, abstract 
art. The -mists of the Cabaret Voltaire actually had no idea what 
they warned— the wisps of Ji modem art” that at some time or 
other 11ad clung to the minds of these individuals were gathered 
together and called Ji Dnda T V 7 

We have already noted that Pkahia had been to New York in 
tgij. In iqi y he went there again* to join Marcel Duchamp, who 
had arrived In June of that year. \ hry found a sympa tile tic patron 
in Walter Armsbcag, and an impresnario in Alfred Stieglitz, the 
artist-pboiographer, who had opened a gallery in Fifth Avenue 
as early as 1506* and had been the first 10 show not only American 
arils is oi die modem school Like John Marin, Max Weber, and 
Man Ray but also G zanne, tii- 1 Dtiuanicr Rousseau* F ilmige- 
Laulrec, and Picasso, At the famous Armory' Shaw, an immense 
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exhibition of eleven hundred works of the modem school held in 
New York in February 1913 and subsequently transferred 10 
Chicago and Boston., j. Duchamp's j \udt descending the Stinrs had 
created as much sensation as any other exhibit and when he 
arrived in New York two years laicr* liis name was already well 
known. Stieglkz willingly allowed his gallery to become an 
outpost of die European movement, and undertook to publish a 
review which was called *agr after the number of the apartment- 
houle in Fifth Avenue where the gallery was situated. Picahia 
remained in New York until die end of 1916, when he made his 
way back to Zurich via Barcelona, where he mined forces with 
Arthur Cravan, Glebes, and Marie Laurencin, and on 25 
January 1917 published the first number of a new periodical 
called ’301" in memory of the Stiegiitz periodical. After a brief 
return to America, where he rejoined Duchamp and published 
furdirr numbers of A 391 \ he went bark to Switzerland, firs? to 
Lausanne, and then, in February 191 fl, : ■ joined the Zurich group 
which had meanwhile intensified us activities, publishing Dads 1 
and Dads // in 1917 and a third number in 19 iH.* 

Early in to 17 Huelsenbeck had returned to Berlin and found 
it easy to establish a German Dad a movement in the despairful 
turmoil of the last year of the wan Hr was joined by George Grosz 
18931 and Raoul Hktmnann. In Cologne, too, a movement 
took shape during 1918 tinder the leadership of a journalist called 
Baargtld and the pointer Max Ernst (b. 1891), who had First met 
Arp in tgi^ Another group was formed in Hanover with a pub¬ 
lisher called Stegeman as a patron and Kurt Schwitters (1887— 
1948- as die leading anist. Other Dad a groups were formed in 
Basle and Barcelona Lis a result of Pitabiu's brief descent on that 
city). Meanwhile the Zurich group, now that the war was at art 
end T was beginning to disperse. Arp went to join the new group 
in Cologne. Tzara returned to Paris, where during the course nf 
1920 many manifestations and exhibitions Took place, A Dada 
Festival was held ai the bade Gaveau and for the timi Lime several 
names significant for the future appear—Andre Breton* Pail] 
Eluarri, Soupault, and Aragon. In this yrar also an International 
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Dada Fair was held in Berlin (June) which had been preceded 
(April) by an exhibition in Coltigntv .organized by Arp, Baargcld, 
and Ernst, This exhibition was dosed by the police; Dad a in 
Germany had From the beginning diowu a revolutionary' and 
politically nihilistic tendency; it had become a total social protest 
rather than an art movement, 

Bui from the beginning Dada, inheriting the rhetorical propa¬ 
ganda of Marinetti, hud claimed to hr *aciivisf p and this in effect 
meant, an attempt 10 shake off the dead-weight of all ancient 
traditions, social and artistic^ rather than a positive attempt to 
create a new style in art, In the background was wide social unrest, 
war lever, war itself, and then the Russian Revolution* Anarchists 
rather than socialists, proto-fosiztsfes in some cases, the Badaists 
adopted Bakunin's slogan: dcatmciiotL is also creation! they 
were out in shock the bourgeoisie (whom they held responsible 
For the war) and they were ready to use any means within the 
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scope of a macabre imagination—io make pictures out of rubbish 
[Schwitters* Merzbittkr [jh. /£}]) or to exalt scandalous objects like 
bottle-racks or ur inals to the dignity of art-objects. Duchamp pro¬ 
vided Mona Lisa with a moustache and Picabia painted absurd 
machines that had no function except to mock science and efficiency. 
Sonic of these gestures may now seem trivial, but that is to forget 
the task that had to he done—the breaking-up of all conventional 
notions of art in order to emancipate completely the visual 
imagination. Cubism had achieved much, but pnre it had rejected 
the laws of perspectival vision, it threatened to rest there and 
revert to a formal classicism more severe and rigid than the 
realism it had escaped. Dnda was die final act ttf Liberation, and 
apart from the response it didted from Picasso and Braque* and 
even Leger, it provided A a lasting slingshot’ for a new and not less 
important generation of artists. Dada was to be largely forgotten 
in liie inter-war period, but it had created an impetus and 
established a direction for the artistic development of Western 
art that was not to be exhausted in our lime. The state of eon- 
sciousiirss in Europe and America which evoked such manifesta¬ 
tions ag Futurism and Dadaism still prevails: we still search for 
images 'to express the vortex of modern life—a life of steel, fever* 
pride and headlong speed’. 

Among thr Italian painters who had signed the Dada manifesto 
in tgao [published in tbr periodical Blm at Mantua) was a 
Ferrarcse painter, born of Italian parents in Greece in rUBB, This 
artist, who significantly had gone to Munich for Ills training 
(1905-8) and had there s ome under the influence of Klinger 1 * 
and Bucklin's mystical romanticism, was called Giorgio de 
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Chirico, and he was to play a decisive role in the next phase of 
modern art. De Chirico stayed in Milan and Florence from igo8 
to 1910, and then went to Paris, where he met Picasso and 
Apollinaire. He returned to Italy at the outbreak of war and aL 
Ferrara met Carlo Carra, and with him established a 'scuola 
metafisica’—by w hich was meant a style of painting which might 
have owed something to the philosophy of Nietzsche, but which 
was essentially a new type of romantic landscape, based on 
RfVilin and Klinger, hut using disconnected and disconcerting 
dream images rather than perceptual images. De Chirico’s first 
landscapes tn this style 1they were generally dominated by archi¬ 
tectural elements) were painted before he went to Pans; that is to 
say, in rgto. Then lie began to use elements perhaps suggested 
by the ‘constructions' of Picasso—geometrical instruments, frag¬ 
ments of maps, biscuits, etc., all painted with a trompt Poeil 
exactitude and built up into grotesque figures somewhat after the 
manner of the fruit and vegetable monsters of die sixteenth 
century Milanese painter Giuseppe Ardmboldo. Bui such 
constructions are in no sense Cubist, and il may be doubted 
whether de Chirico ever sympathized with or even understood 
the aims of Cubism. He had no analytical intention and no logical 
aptitude: he used perspective, for example, not with a repre¬ 
sentational purpose, but for its emotional effect. Thr objects in liis 
paintings are usually isolated, properties of an imaginary stage, 
and they are so disposed that they create a sense of expectancy, 
of drama. But there is no sense of deliberation in his compositions, 
and one must suppose that the images came into his inner vision 
with a trance-like spontaneity. 1 They depended on some mys¬ 
terious faculty of evocation which in fact the artist suddenly tost, 
but not before he had produced a body of painting that still 
exercises a curious magical power. 

De Chirico himself has given us the best verbal description of 
the poetry of his landscapes: 

'Sometimes the horizon is defined by a wall behind which 
rises the noise of a disappearing train. T he whole nostalgia of 
the infinite 10 is revealed to us behind the geometrical precisiun 



of the square. We experience the most unforgettable movements 
when certain aspects of the world ? whose existence we completely 
ignore, suddenly confront us with the revelation i>r mysteries 
Lying all the time within, our reach and which wr cannot see 
because wr are too short-sighted, and can no l Feel because our 
senses arc inadequately developed. Their dead voices speak to 
us from near-by, bail they sound like voices from another 
planet. 111 

For a few years 11915-20) Carlo Carra and Giorgio Mo rand i 
(b* 1 Dip) worked in sympathy with this pur tic spirit, hut buth 
painters were always f undam entally classical in spirit* and when 
dc Chirico returned to Parts (in 1924), left to themselves, they 
gradually abandoned the metaphysical style: they sought not die 
nostalgia of the infinite, but the serenity ol the finite. 
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There is one other independent spirit whose presence in Pari* 
was to contribute to the developments that took place at thr end 
of the Dada period. Marc Chagall was bom at Vitebsk in Russia 
in ihRy. Hr received liis training at the Imperial School of Fin*’ 
Arts, Si Petersburg, and first came to Paris in 191 o t where hr 
V"incd the circle of Apollinaire and Max Jacob and the painters 
Delaunay and La Fresnaye* In igii he was already exhibiting 
with die Indr pendants—sueh pa in dugs m L'hommi a la tit* 
rnr tpft. L'ant rougt, A ma finance. Chagall has said that he came to 
Paris with some Russian soil soli dinging to his shoes; certainly 
he brought with him a poetic vision which has its roots in Russian 
life and folk-lore, and this hr has never lost. But already in J911 
he was showing the influence of the Cubists—indeed, he exhibited 
as a Cubist, alongside Gleizes and Metzingtr, Paintings of this 
year, such as fitlf-portr&ti with Fingers \ p. 126 in the Stcdelijk 
Mum- urn, Amsterdam, or the great Caban of 1012 in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, though they retain characteristic 
dements of Chagall's Russian iconography, are geometrirized in 
thr prevailing Cubist style. But Cubism, widi Chagall, was never 
more than a superficial mannerism, and indeed he ha* confessed 
that he could not accept the violation of the sensuous texture 
belonging to the motif. Too much importance, he felt, was given 
to architectural form in Cubism; for himself he preferred 'unc 
figuration anii-logique\ by which he meant an irrational arrange¬ 
ment of natural objects, the illogicality of dream imagery* La 
Fresnayc became his closest associate, but there was not much 
interchange of influences. Chagall, as he found Ids feet in the 
pre-war atmosphere of Paris, returned more and more In his own 
origins, and to what he has called the intimacy of simple life, to a 
childlike vision. But meanwhile his hllogisme was making a deep 
impression on the youngest generation of painters and ports, and 
when hr returned to Paris in the winter of 19211-3 — hr had been 
absent in Russia during the war -hh; particular fantasy seemed 
to rein fort t the quite different fantasy of de Chirico, and together 
they opened a path into ihc realms of the unconscious where few 
artists had hitherto ventured. But Chagall himself never entirely 
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crossed this threshold: he has always kept one fbot on the earth 
that had nourished him. The Russian soil never completely 
shaken from his shoes. 

In spite of his independence* Chagall has remained one of the 
most influential artists of our time; and however much one allows 
for purely artistic qualities, such as his barbaric richness of colour 
(what he himself would call his ^primordial palette*), there is no 
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doubt that his essential appeal is to the emotions which arc 
worked on by means of a more or less nostalgic symbol is m. 
Contrasting hinwlf with the Impressionist* and die Cubists he 
has said: T try to fill my canvas with ringing forms filled with 
passion that are to errair an additional dimension sqch 35 cannot 
be attained with dir pure geometry of Cubist lines or Impressionist 
dabs of colour, 1 ia He cannot so easily disengage himself from the 
Surrealists, who were to find so much inspiration in his work, but 
he makes tin attempt, accusing them of a literary approach to 
painting. The same accusation has often been made against bis 
own painting* but lie himself lias identified painting and portry: 

‘Everything may change in our demoralized world cxccpi 
the heart, man 1 ® love and his striving to know the divine 
Painting, lifcr all poetry* has a part in the divine; people fed 
this today jusl as much as they used to. What poverty sur¬ 
rounded my youth, what trials my father had with us nine 
children. And yet he was always full of love and in his way a 
poet. Through him 1 hm sensed die existence of poetry on this 
earth. After ihat I felt it in the nights, when ! looked into the 
dark sky. Them 1 learnt that there was abo another world. This 
brought tears to my tyes s so deeply did it move me,' 11 

Thrur arr not, indeed, the send merits of a Surrealist, in spite 
of the transcendental significance of the word- The word wr again 
owe to Apollinaire; he used it to describe his own play* Lri 
mamtthi He Tirism {drama mreaJtsit tn deux acids cl un pmtogur !, 
which was first performed on 24 June 1917, When* in March 
* 9 * 9 * Andre Breton and Philippe Smipuult founded a review 
LittiraluTf jf they adopted 'surrealismc" as a word to characterize 
a method of spontaneous writing with which they Were experi¬ 
menting* Breton was already familiar with thr new doctrines of 
psychoanalysis,, and hr had come to the conclusion that the 
Symbolic imagery released in dream and dream-analysis might 
hr evoked for poetic effects, llic origins of this new mov emen t 
were therefore literary, bill Breton was quick to see that the 
manifestations of Uadn which began to reach Parii in this year 
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wrrc of the greatest relevance to the experimental aims of his 
magazine. Tzara was invited to contribute and came to Parts; 
then followed those rowdy demonstrations in which ihc Dada 
movement expired. Its cult of absurdity became more and more 
extreme and by the end of {9*2 it had ceased to exist as a coherent 
group. Breton rallied the remnants, at least ihosc who appreciated 
his serious purpose, and in 1924, by which time he could count 
on the collaboration of artists like Arp and Max Ernst, as well as 
poets like Paul Eluard and Benjamin Pcrct, he issued Ills First 
Surrealist Manifesto. 

Surrealism, as a movement, was to be as 'activist* and as 
incoherent In its manifestations as Dadaism, but it had the 
immense advantage of an intelligent and influential co-ordinator. 
Breton has always rejected the title of ‘leader 1 , and indeed the 
very concept of leadership is inconsistent with die essential 
libertarianism of the Surrealist doctrine. Nevertheless it was 
Breton who guided the modem movement from the Dada phase 
to the Surrealist phase. This is made very dear in several docu¬ 
ments, above all in the pages of LiHiroturt from its foundation in 
March 1919 onwards. It is true that this journal was edited jointly 
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by Louis Aragon, Breton, and Philippi: Saupanlt, but during the 
controversies of which saw' the decisive separation of 

Breton and Pic alibi from the rest of dir Dudaists led by Tzara, 
Breton.'* wtU^xpressed ideas and scientific spirit were to prove 
decisive. Breton began with manifestoes of sympathy with Dftda r 
but before 1924 he had declared that he and his friends SoupauU 
and El yard had "never regarded "Dad a" as anything but a rough 
image of a state of mind dial it by no means helped to create'.* 1 
Breton realized from this time onwards that an historical situation 
existed which called for so me tiling more constructive than the 
now futile antics of 1 hr Dada group. He conceived the idea of a 
congress of intellectuals which would "distil and unify the essential 
principles of mpdcmiamV* 

Tlie consequence has been well described by Georges Hugnet: 

* ft is easy to conceive that an undertaking of this tort would 
appear reactionary to Dad a and to foresee how cadi individual 
Dadaist would interpret it* For Dada the adjective 'modern 3 was 
pejorative, Dnda had always fought against the modem spirit. 
A* for Breton, Id* intention was t [ear. Amid thr mounting tide of 
obscurity n he wished to create Light. He wished io investigate tile 
manoeuvres of Dada. Dad a was at the end of its evolution. It had 
foundered like a ship in distress. A reorientation was necessary/ 11 

This reorientation Breton found in the doctrines of psycho¬ 
analysis. As a student of medicine he had been introduced to the 
work of Freud, and immediately realized m relevance to Lite 
manifestations of Dad a, AparL from the tigtiifieancc which 
psychoanalysis attached to dreams and hallucinations, the 
therapeutic techniques of analysis suggested the use of word- 
association and induced day-dreams as possible methods of 
artistic creation, Breton himself has described how he was Led to 
make the first experiment* in this direction. One evening, as he 
w r as going to sleep, he heard distinctly articulated,. *a$ if it had 
knocked on the window-pane\ the strange phrase: 'There** a 
man cut in two by tiie window/ and to reinforce the hearing of 
the phrase was a vihinti image of a man Cut in two by a window. 
He then comments: 
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‘Preoccupied its [ still was at that time with Freud and 
familiar will i Ids methods of investigation which T had practised 
occasionally upon die sick during the War I resolved to obtain 
from myself what one seeks to obtain from patient* t namely a 
monologue poured out as rapidly as possible* over which the 
subject's critical faculty has no control—die subject himself 
throwing re licence to the winds—and which as much us possible 
represents spoken thought, h seemed and still seems Ut me that 
the speed of diought is no greater than that of words* and 
hence does uoL exceed the tfow of either tongue or pen. It was 
in such circumstances that, together with Philippe SoupauU, 
whom I have told about my first ideas on the subject, I began 
to cover sheets of paper wiib writing, feeling a praiseworthy 
contempt for whatever the literary' result might be. Ease of 
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achievement brought about the rest. By the end of t hr first d&\ 
of the experiment we were able to read to one another about 
fifty pages obtained in tills m ann er and to compare the results 
wr had achieved. Thr likeness was on the whole striking. There 
were similar faults of construction, the same hesitant manner 
and also, in both cases, an illusion of extraordinary verve, much 
emotion, a considerable assortment of image? of a quality such 
as we should never have beeti able to obtain in the normal way 
of w riting, a very special sense uf die picturesque* and* here and 
liierc. a few pieces of out and out buffoonery. The only differ¬ 
ences which our two texts presented appeared to me to be due 
essentially to out respective temperaments, SoupaukT being 
less static than mine, and, if he will allow me to make this 
slight criticism, to Ids having scattered about at the top of 
certain p&gt^—doubtlessly in a spirit of mystification—various 
words under the gttfcc of titles* I must give him credits on ihe 
other hand, for having always forcibly opposed the bait 
correction of any passage Lhat did not seem to me to he quite 
the thing. In that he was most certainly right/ 15 

This passage shows thai Surrealism w r as above all a question of 
fmtk creation, and indeed painting and sculpture were to be con¬ 
ceived as essentially plastic transformation! of poetry* In the 
manifesto Breton goes on to relate how he and So u pa u It continued 
and extended such experiments, and how 'in homage to Guillaume 
Apollinaire', they decided to give the name Sumalimt Uj die new 
mode of expression which carnr out of tlicm. He then proceeds in 
dictionary style to define, 'pnee and fur all dine', the word: 

'Surrealism, n. Pure psychic automatism, by which it is 
intended to express, whether verbally or in writings or in any 
other way, the real process of thought. Thought's dictation T Free 
from any control by the reason* independent of any esthetic or 
moral preoccupation, 

* knc:y<il.. Phitei. Surrealism rests on a belief in the superior 
reality of certain forms of association hitherto neglected, in the 
omnipotence n-f the dream, in the disinterested play of thought. 
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It tends definitely to destroy all other psychic mechanisms and 
to substitute itself for them in the solution or the principal 
problems of life*" 11 

This definition h broad enough to include all ihe varied mani¬ 
festations of Surrealism that appeared in the next twenty-five 
years 'and that still appear, for artists like Max Ernst, Hans Arp, 
Joan Miro [b. sfip'j]? ^rtd many others have never ceased In Lhdr 
work to conform to this original definition of Surrealism). Breton 
himself, however, w as to distinguish two epochs of equal duration 
in the movement which he describes as follows: 'from ita origins 
11919, year of tlir publication of the Champ* Maznetiqur*} 1 * until 
today [i.c, 1936]: a purely intnitm epoch, and a rttmning epoch. 
The first can summarily be characterized by the belief expressed 
during this time in the ail-powerfulness of thought, considered 
eapcibie of freeing itself by means of its own resources. This belief 
witnesses to a prevailing view 1 that 1 took upon today as being 
extremely mistaken, die view that thought is lupnme After matter. 
The definition of smrrafism that has passed into the dictionary, 
a definition taken From the Altmijhiv of 19^4, takes account only 
of this entirely idealist disposition and * - , doc* *0 in terms that 
suggest that I deceived myself at the time in advocating (he use of 
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an automatic I houghs nnt only removed from .ill control exercised 
by ihe reason, bin also disengaged from u all ffthttir or moral 
pr£M0piili6Fis'\ It should at least have been said: comxiosii esthetic 
or moral preor*: opinions. * . . No coherent political or serial 
attitude made its appearance until 1925, Lhat is to say and it is 
important to stress this], until the outbreak of the Moroccan war* 
which, re-arousing in m our particular hostility to ihc way armed 
conflicts affect man, abruptly placed before us die necessity of 
making a public protest, This protest, which under the title 
La Resolution d'Ahord el Toujour* (October* 1925), joined the names 
of the Surrealist proper to thosr of shirty Other intellectuah, was 
undoubtedly rather confused ideologically; it none the lc^ marked 
the breaking away from a whole way of thinking: it none the less 
created a precedent that was to determine the whole future 
direction of the movement/ 10 

This new wav of thinking was no doubt determined by the 
political atmosphere of die 'thirties’; it did not survive, in any 
concrete or active «tisr, die rise of Stalinism. But nevertheless a 
permanent dichotomy is present in artistic activity, and Breton 
and the Surrealists in general w r ere correct in recognizing its 
existence, Breton expressed it in more general terms in a lecture 
give n in Brussels in 11)34: 

*Iti reality two problems exist: one is thr problrm of know¬ 
ledge raised, at the beginning of the twentieth century, by the 
relations between the conscious and the unconscious. We 
Surrealists seemed chosen for this problem: we were the first 
to apply to its solution a special method, which still appears to 
us among the most suitable and capable of pc rice lion: we see 
no reason to renounce iU The iitbrr problem which presents 
itself to us is thai of the ine"sal action to hv adopted—action 
which, according to us, has its proper method in dialectical 
materialism, action which we cannot forego hi as much as we 
hold that the liberation of mankind is the first condition for 
the liberation of l lie spirit, and Lhai this liberation of mankind 
can only be expected from the proletarian revolution/ 21 
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In igi*9 Breton published the 'Second Manifesto of Surrealism' 
in thr Fia.i] issue of the magazine Rirdmim SutWiilutt y which 
]i 4 it been founded in December 19^4, with Pierre Navi lie and 
Benjamin Peret a_s editors* Breton had taken over the editorship 
from the fourth number* and in the firth number >, October 11^25 
announced thr formal adherence of the movement 10 Commun¬ 
ism. Between the end of 19 jj and the beginning of 1930, when a 
nerw periodical La Su mirthsmt <su Sendee dt la Rfndution appeared, 
a considerable rearrangement of forces took place. In so far as 
these were poetic or literary munifeatabonSj they are not primarily 
our concern in this book; in so Far as they were political it was 
always the intention of Breton to align (he pLxsljc arts with, 
the literature and politics nF the mov ement, Thr firsi number of 
£^2 Surrealism* au JiVnw de In contained declarations of 

solidarity with Breton's point of view by Maxinte Alexandre. 
Aragon* Joe Bosquet, Luts Eunuch Rene Char, Crevd* Dah, 
F-luard, Ernst, Marcel Fotirrirr* Camille Gormans, Georges 
Malkitir. Paul Nctgti£ f Benjamin Peret, Francis Ponge, Marco 
Ristitch, Georges SadouL, Yves Tanguy, Andre Thirion. Tzara* 
and Albert Valentin. Among these names only Salvador Dali 
|b. 1904), Emil, and Yves Tanguy (1900-55) were important xs 
visual artists, though Bunucl was the producer of two films, f^ 
thim andatni 1 figstjj) and L'agt (for (1931), which are Surrealist 
manifestations of ihe most typical kind. Though not tempera¬ 
mentally inclined to the political from adopted by Breton, Arp 
and Miro willingly exhibited with the Surrealists* and new 
recruits appeared every year— Reni Magritte 119301, Andre 
Masson (193*L Giacometti, Valentine Hugo, Victor Brauner 
^nd groups of Surrealist painters wen; Formed in other 
countries—the United States* Belgium i Brussels j, Czechoslovakia 
(Prague;-, Yugoslavia (Belgrade)* Denmark, Japan* and even 
London. Surrealism from the beginning inherited the international 
character of Dada, 

In spite of Brecon's precise definition^ and in spile of its various 
collective manifestoes and programmes* Surrealism, like the 
previous phases of the modem movement so far reviewed* w h as a 
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fluctuating group of individualists. Indeed, two distinct and 
cont radii tnry tendencies were always apparent: our more 
specifically Dadaist m derivation and nihilistic in purpose, 
opposed to all traditional concepts of'fine art\ all purely aesthetic 
categories; the other* in spite of its originals ly, Mill essentially 
dominated by aesthetic criteria. Some of the artists alternated 
between both tendencies. 

If the first tendency is considered as a con tin nation* with no 
abrupt change, of the Dada movement* then the connecting link 
h Marcel Duchamp, of whom Breton wrote in iysa: Mi is by 
rallying around ibis name, a veritable oasis for those who are still 
Seeking, that we might most acutely carry nn ihe struggle to UWratr 
the modem consciousness from that terrible fixation mania which 
we never cease to denounce/ And further: fc the thing that consti¬ 
tutes die strength of Marcel Duchamp, the thing to which he owe* 
his escape alive from several perilous situations, is above all hk 
disdain far th* thesis t which will always astonish less favoured men 1 ,** 
Both the tendencies mentioned may he said to represent a thesis, 
for or against a certain conception of the work of art. Duchamp 
refused to have any preconception at all* and for this reason he 
could sign and exhibit a manufactured article—even that acE of 
selection could constitute the truth of a personal situation, That 
act of perception is as much as Duchamp would ever care to 
affirm, for llir situation itself is always it matter of chance, 

Duchamp had quickly emancipated himself from the theses of 
Cubism and Futurism; but Futurism left Its traces, "I t is fitting, as 
a sequel to Futurism, to take into account a period of transition, 
relatively independent and mtehmUal in character (Duchamp* 
Picabla r which came about as a result of a premeditated identi¬ 
fication of man w*ith the machine, , , * The masterpiece of this 
movement, which surpassed in every way all the explicit inten¬ 
tions of ihr period, was Duchamp's Lt marine mise A mt par m 
d}ibntaires > mime* Thus Breton^ 3 But the "madhurim 1 of Duchamp 
and Picabia was never motivated by an acceptance of a machine 
aesthetic {as Liter the work ofihe Consumed visit*); rather it was 
a revolt against the machine ethic p against the subordination of 
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human values id mechanistic values. Duchamp's and Pieabia’s 
machines are impious caricatures* 

A 'disdain For die diesis' included a disdain of the aesthetic 
category as such: for to assert an\ value-judgement of the work of 
art constitutes a thesis from Duchamp's point of virw K This anti- 
acsthcudstn was to characterize many of the future manifest a dons 
of the movement. The principle of the callage was extended to 
include any assembly of incongruous objects: Kurt Schwitters 
used the contents of his ash-can and waste-paper basket to make 
his sculpture and Ids pictures; Max Ernst made 'visible poems' 
from dippings taken from old newspapers and bonks illustrated 
with steel-engravings; he also invented the ‘frottage* —that is to 
say, designs composed of 4 rubbings' of various rough surfaces—in 
tins technique he produced a Histairt n aiurdlt \ Paris, iqsfij which 
consists of imaginary plants, ajiimals, and other pseudo-organic 
forms. Even poets could indulge in this form of plastic creation— 
Breton himself made a number of arbitrary constructions out of 
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waste material. hul beauty would keep breaking in, and the most 
resolute disregard for the eon vent ions of art often resulted in 
unconscious harmonies. It is obvious now r for example, that the 
Mtrzhildtr of Schwitters arc works of exquisite sensibility, 

Wc find this involuntary aestheticism not only in the work of 
Max Ernst and Schwitters, but more obviously in that of Hans 
Arp, in iqi6 hr was making mllagti nr constructions with such 
titles as Stpiarfs arranged according io the law of cham-t* Objects arranged 
according U' the law of rhantr. One can Only suppose that the law of 
chance is identical with thr Law of beauty, for from the beginning 
these works show a great degree of plastic sensibility. In an en¬ 
deavour to explain the contradiction Breton has suggested 14 that 
llirre L± an inherent connexion between chance, or what he prefer? 
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to call automatism* and rhsthmu unity, A Recent psychological 
researches, wc know, have drawn a comparison between the 
construction of a bird s nest and the beginning of a melody 
tending towards a certain characteristic omdu^m. ... I main¬ 
tain that Autimmlism in vrriiing and drawing . * _ is the only mode 
of expression which gives entire satisfaction to both eye -md ear 
by achiev ing a rhythmic umij, just as recognisable in a drawing Or 
in an automatic text as in a melody or a bird's nest/ 

Arp has continued throughout his career to make two- 
dimensional constmaiotiSj presumably still ‘according to the law 
of chance’, bin he was gradually drawn towards the three- 
dimensional art uf silpturCr in which he has crealed hums which 
seem to illustrate the essential rttodrt ofgrowthand organic function* 
Perhaps of all the Surrealist artists Arp inosi deserves the name of 
Surrealist, for his work reveals those essential modulations of matter 
doe to *eem action of natural forces: as water smooths a stone, or 
the wind moulds the snow-drift^ a.% the pear swells to one kind of 
perfection and the crystal to another, 50 Arp has carved and 
modelled his faultless creations: art, as he lias himself said, is a 
fruit bom of man. Breton might add bom «f man’s unconscious. 

The characteristic fruit of Surrralism P however! was not born 
To Arp, but rather to Max fc-rnsE. and to Andre Masson jb. iRgfr), 
to whom Breton attributes the invention of automatism, 25 But 
Once the manifesto of Surrealism had bn n proclaimed in 
if became difficult to award priorities to all those artists who came 
forward with their personal contributions 10 a doctrine so all- 
cmbracing. Joan Mirer emerged from his Spanish farm-yard in 
1924; Yves Tanguy horn Brittany in 1925; Retie Magritte (b, eRqR) 
from Brussels about the same time: and finally, in Breton's words, 
* Dali insinuated lumseh into 1 he Surrealist movement in 19at)/ 
Breton's acid account of Dali's contribution to the movement 
must he quoted m full: 'On the theoretical plane lie proceeded 
thereafter by a scries of borrowings and juxtapositions. The most 
striking example of this was the strange amalgam of two diverse 
elements to which he gave the name of “Paranoiac-critical 
activity"; on the one hand the lesson of Oosimo and Da Vinci 
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( let become absorbed in due contemplation of a blub of spittle or 
an old wall smtil there appeared before the rye a second revelation 
which painting was no less capable oi revealing l and on the other 
various practices —tin [nr] the order of Jroitegt — already advo¬ 
cated by Max Ernst to ‘intensify dir irritability uf r the mental 
faculties”. In spite of an imdertiabic ingenuity in staging, Dali’s 
work, hampered by Lin ultro*retrogradcr technique (return to 
Mcissonier) and discredited by a cynical indifference to the means 
hr used to put himself forward, has for .* long time showed signs 
of panic, and has only been able to give the appearance of weather¬ 
ing thr storm temporarily through a process of systematic vul¬ 
garization. li is sinking into Academicism winch 

calls itself Clasumnn nn its own authority alone—and since 1936 
has had no interest whatsoever for SufTtotismJ 11 * 

Since these words were written (1942) Salvador Dali's work has 
iunk lower stilly cynically exploiting a sentimental and scasaticmal 
religiosity (hh Last Sufiprr t loaned 10 the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, is til ere stage-set for Lhe superstitious), The 
theatricality', which was always a characteristic of his behaviour* 
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is now at the service of vhnse react!unary forces in Spain whose 
triumph has been the greatest affront to the humanism, which t in 
tphc of all its extravagance, lias been the consist ml concern of 
the Surrealist movement. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that- 
Dali t largely due to the success of his exhibition ism, has become 
identified in the public mind with Surrealism, and indeed his 
* par anoiac-cri deal activity 1 hits been sufficiently ingenious, and 
sulfidently shocking, to excuse tins mistaken identification < But it 
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must already bf clear that contradiction and ambiguity are 
inherent in the vsn concept ‘super-reality , and no one artist, 
and no group of artists, can represent a territory with such vague 
boundaries. 

Within this vague concept one must include die work of tnany 
arrists who were never formally associated with dir group in 
Paris, and. many who never gave morr than a nominal adhesion. 
VictorBrauner (b, 1903). Reni Magritte (b. 1898], Paul Delvaux 
h. 1898), Wollgang Paalen lb. 1905!, Wilfreds Lam b. 1902'.. 
Kurt Seligmann (b, 1900), Matt a F.chaurren lb, 191a , Richard 
Oelze [b. tgoo), jindrich Styrsky l b. t8gg) t and Vilhelm Bjerko- 
Petersen b. 1909) are all painters of widely separated origins 
who contributed to an emancipation of the visual imagination 
from 1 be bonds of reason and convention, But this emancipation 
lias been characteristic of the modern movement as a whole, 
and one has only to consider the work of artists like Picasso. Paut 
Klee, and Henry Moore to see that the Surrealist movement as 
such was a local and temporary concentration of forces whose 
wider man ifetat tons were world-wide and enduring. 117 Much 
of the work of Picasso, to take Ills case only, conforms to Breton s 
definition of Surrealism, and was always annexed, if nut conceded, 
as such. Again our historical categories break down, and 
Surrealism becomes but one term to characterize one aspect of 
the complex phenomena of die modem movement. That aspect 
is still in evidence, not only in the work of those artists like Max 
Ernst, Mini, Matta, Magritte, Delvaux and Lam, but also in the 
work uf younger artists like T minis Bacon b.inio,! and Heinz The kes 
ib, 1913.' whose work is as 'pararmiacly critical' as any Surrealist 
could desire. The latest phase of contemporary art, ‘action 
painting' face page 258 below I, also has its origins in Surrealism, 
and is distinguished by some degree of automatism. Surrealism 
was always, at the hands of Breton, an heroic effort to contain 
and define die demonic energies released from the unconscious by 
automatism and other ■ paranoiac' processes. But those energies 
cannot be contained within a logical definition, and conformism 
was From the bfginning out of the question. Ihr rharge dial can 
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be made against the Smrealisls, and site sub lie came of their final 
failure to carry through their Vrvnlutkui 1 , is that "they have tried 
to foue the unconscious, to conquer by violence secret? that might 
be revealed more readily to more artless minds. To advance on 
the path of true mysticism, Christian or not, Lhey have lacked the 
power, and by this l mean faith* any faidi whatsoever; they have 
lacked perseverance, devotion to something more inward than the 
self.’ Nevertheless, as this same perceptive critic is willing to admit, 

1 Surrealism in the broad scale of the term represents the most 
recent romantic attempt to break with "things as they are” 1 in 
order to replace them by others, in full activity, in process of 
birth, whose mobile contours are inscribed in filigree in the heart 
of existence* , * , Foels have long cultivated this tendency to sus¬ 
pect “reality”* as iheir most precious faculty™; now it becomes an 
absolute , * * the essence of the surrealist message consists in dlls 
call for the absolute freedom of the mind, in the affirmation that 
life and poetry are “elsewhere 51 * and lhat they must be conquered 
dangerously, each separately, and cadi by means of the other, 
because ultimately they coincide and merge and negate I his fake 
World* bearing witness to the fact that the chips are not yet down, 
that everything can still be saved/- 8 

Marcel Raymond reminds ^ hi this passage and elsewhere in 
his intelligent book, that the consideration of Surrealism cannot 
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bf confined to its manifestations in pain ling and sculpture: it was 
perhaps primarily a poetic movement, hut From an historical point 
of view it was but a passing phase or that romantic movement 
which Las been, and still is, the application of a total 'metaphysical 
sensibility', exploring without fear the confines of man’s fate and 
destiny, Surrealism is an affirmation of this irreducible freedom. 
‘Only the word freedom still exalts me.’ Breton has declared. 51 ’ 
‘Among the many disgraces we inherit, we should du well to 
recognize that the greatest ftttdatn of spirit is left to us. Wc ought 
not to misuse it. To reduce the imagination to slavery', even when 
it might lead to what one crudely calk happiness, is to evade 
whatever one finds, in the depths of the sell', of supreme justice. 
Imagination alone tells me what ian be, and that is enough to lift 
fur 3 tilde the terrible interdict—enough also to allow me to 
abandon myself to this freedom without fear of self-deception, 1:M> 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Picasso^ Kandi nsk y y Klee 


These tliree artists, who have contributed more than a ay others to 
the development of modern art, fan not be assimilated to any 
particular phase of if. Movements were founded on their dis¬ 
coveries ;urd inventifins, hut they themselves remained individu¬ 
alists, Centres of creative energy influencing movements and even 
giving birth to them, hut not themselves remaining attached 10 
any one school. We have already seen how Picasso, in dose 
association with Braque, initiated the Cubist movement. It cannot 
be claimed that he initiated the Surrealist movement* but as I 
have suggested, and as we shall see in more detail, his pou-Cuhbi 
development cannot be dissociated from the typical manifestations 
of Surrealism: Picasso was always providing grist for their theore¬ 
tical mills. As for Kandinsky, it cannot be claimed that he initiated 
it on-figurative art, either in its rx^ressio rustic or gen metric 
aspects, but he had the most intelligent prevision of the possibilities 
that awaited the new epoch, and more precisely than any other 
individual painter, indicated the likely lines of future develop men t. 
As for Klee p it mighi perhaps be claimed that he possessed the 
supreme intelligence among all artists of the modern epoch, and 
both in theory and in practice established its aesthetic foundations. 

"When you come right down to it, all you have k yourself. Your 
sdfia a sun with a thousand ray* in your belly. The rest is nothing. 1 
Picasso *aid dlls in 1933 in a conversation with E, Teriade, while 
he was supervising the hanging of his pictures in a retrospective 
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exhibition held ihni year in 1’iirii,' Picauo gave Matisse as an 
example of an artist to whom his aphorism would apply, but 
as he looked round the exhibition he must have had himself in 
mind, and it remains the best description of his talent. There is 
a single glowing centre of energy, and each of die rays that spread 
outwards from it represents a different aspect of his style. A pan from 
saying that the style is always the man himself, one cannot usefully 
distinguish these thousand tap one frnni another. 1 hey merge into 
one another as they approach the burning source, and it is only Uteir 
more obvious aspects, which arc farthest from this centre, that ran 
be separated and named, Wr may distinguish these superficial 
characteristics as Cubist or Classical. Realist or Surrealist, hut then 
we are faced with Classical drawings that are Surrealist in in ten* 
tion, or with Surrealist compositions of Classical serenity. Style 
and significance continually overlap and contradict each other. 

Equally any attempt at a chronological classification is goon 
defeated, lor no period is a closed period, confined to one style. 
If ns true that there are short periods at the beginning of his career 
when the artist srans for a while to maintain some consistency of 
mood—the hi ur period of 1901-4 md the Rose period of 1904-6 

50 called from the predominant colour in the paintings of each 
period. But within even these periods there are considerable 
variations of style—id ieflr Hdfmdaist of 1905, for example, has a 
grey solidity which contrasts strongly with the effete delicacy of 
the Mother and Child of the same year. Cubism was a consistent 
passion with Picasso fur about five years, bill it was an exploratory 
passion and every canvas revealed new possibilities, new- variations 
ot the dominant Idiom. Once all these possibilities had been 
explored, but not abandoned. Picasso suddenly In (915 reverted 
to a most precise and subtle realism; hut again with no set in ten* 
tion. for he alternated his classical portraits and groups with new 
vii nations ol his Cat but style, his realistic still-lifes with geometric a J 
abstractions derived from the same motif. One could conceivably 
arrange a thousand works .if Picasso in an - -rder beginning with 
the academic exercises ofliia youth and passing through the various 
modes of realism until one came To geometrical compositions like 
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TJit TabU of 1919-20 fSmith College Museum of Art. North¬ 
ampton, \fatyarhirtelu), and there would be no abrupt change 
between any two contiguous paintings. But the significance of 
this fact would not be fully appreciated until it was realized that 
the stylistic transitional order corresponded in no wav with the 
chronological sequence. Each ray lad been emitted Jirom the sun 
in the artistic belly at a different date in a different direction. 

We must, howev er, make some attempt to record these kaleido¬ 
scopic changes. From 1914 onwards the following phases have 
been distinguished: 1 

>914: Further development of Cubism in a 'rococo* 

direction. Enrichment of colours* exploitation of 
materials and textures other than oil-paints. 

1915-16; Bold linear Cubism, large compositions. 

1915 2 1: Classical realism, mostly pencil drawings in the style 
of Ingres, 

1918-25: Mannerism, distortions and elongations of the human 
form ' \Tsiv Stated iFtrtnitr, 1920, Walter F. Chrysler^ 
Jr, s Collection), 

1920-24: These Two styles merge into a neo-Cla&sk style which 
h resumed at intervals throughout the rest of Picasso's 
career. 

3924-28: Period of large Cubisl compositions* [Hie two 
versions of Thm Mmdms [ p. ij-f], Museum of 
Modern Art; Philadelphia Museum of Art.) 

192325 Development of a ^curvilinear cuhimi\ 

1925: Beginning of Picasso's Surrealist phase (with the 

Thrur Dawns of 1925 \p. 135] ) Barr avoids the word 
'Surrealist 1 and substitutes epithets like 'compulsive*, 
'disquieting'* and ^memmnrphic*. but Picasso 11 ® work 
from iliis year onwards illustrates rhe Surrealist diesis* 
and there can be no doubt that he had been im¬ 
pressed * not only by the theoretical writings of Breton 
and his colleagues, but also by the work of artists like 
Arp, Mini, and Tanguy. 
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1928 33 ' Sculpture* beginning with metal constructions, but 
developing towards heads cast in bronze. 

* 9 ^ 9 “ 3 I: Mon umental archetypes, such .is H t'pngjr in an Arm~ 
(hair (versions of y May ami 13 May 1919) and 
the Standing Bather ,utd Srattt} Bather of tyaj, and the 
Figure throwing a Stout nf S March 1431. But this 
styh - also coniimics throughout the rest cf Picasso*s 
career: cf, the Gtrtt with a Toy Baal (1937) m the Peggy 
SRC till rim Oollrttinn, \ mice; The Rapt of Haro pa 
11941)]; and tile ref/e oi ty4y [cf Boeck-Sabartcs, 
Classified Catalogue No, J131. 

r 93 I_ 34 : Period of renewed sculpturaJ activity. 

* 93 2_ 3 , i ; Series uf large canvases of women in a curvilinear 
Style, 

*& 37 ‘ ' May-Juns) l’he painting of Guernica. 

1938-40; Period of lapge, vigorous and sculpturesque com¬ 
positions. 

5 940-44; The war period in Paris; return to flat, two-dimen¬ 
sional compositions; return to synthetic Cubism. 
Revival of sculptural activity. 

! 94 . 5 : rust-liberation exuberance, 

ty46-4^: Idyllic interlude at Antibes. La joie dt mre; .Sight 
Fisktng. 

Ceramics at ValLmrLs. 

.Such a chmiinlogicaJ sequence has about as much value as a 
guide to ft jungle; rather we should try to determine whether 
nmonj; these vacillating phases of Picasso's maniiold activity we 
can discover any stylistic unities that have contributed to the 
general development of art in our time. That Picasso has been the 
most influential artist o! tlir first hall ol the twentieth century is 
obvious, but not all influences are good influences, and indeed for 
an age to be dominated by the idiosyncrasies of a single personality 
is a sign of weakness, Thr example of xMichdangcIo in the past is 
a melancholy witness to this fact. 
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One obvious stylistic unity that can be separated from Picasso's 
prodigious output is the archaiciiirig neo-Classicism to which he 
has reverted at frequent intervals. In, so tar as this constitutes a 
certificate of academic competency i 'after ail. Picasso can draw l'} 
this may have been more Lhan paradoxical: it may have created 
an executive standard by which ail contemporary experiments 
must be judged. An experimental period in the am « harvest- 
time lor the charlatan, home of Picasso's mannerisms can be 
imitated very convincingly—he lias himself made mistakes of 
identification. Bui only a Picasso could have drawn the illustrations 
lie made for the Skira edition of Ovid's Mthimgrphosts { 19311, or the 
series of etchings know n as The Sculptor's Studio [ 19331. 

From llie point of view of his own personality * we can regard 
Picasso s periodic rrturn in neo-Classicism as a return to order, as 
an occasional submission to a necessary discipline, or simply (and 
most probably) as a refreshing display of virtuosity. One has only 
to watch Picasso drawing (in one of dir films that have shown 
liim in action to sit how instinctive and effortless the activity is 
in his cast. Tlicre is no deliberation, tu> anxiety: merely a hand 
that moves as naturally as a bird in flight. Such ease may be a 
product of early training, bm it is also an innate gift; other artists 
have had a similar training but do rot arrive at the same degree of 
skill. This style, therefore, is personal to the artist, but at the same 
timr: it is universal. As a linear idiom it does not differ from die 
drawings on Greek cases, thr engravings on Etruscan mirrors, or 
even dir prehistoric drawings on the wills of die Al tamir a caves. 
Only in so far at Picasso introduces tnannerisuc distortions of thr 
motif into them can his two-Classical drawings he said to have any 
relevance to the modem movement, 

Nevertheless, thr same calligraphic instinct functions in draw¬ 
ings which are not Neo-Classical: is, indeed, present in every line 
and brush-stroke ml his work. 

As lur die main body ol lilts work, it falls into two mam groups 
which again merge into each other, but at dieir extremes can be 
distinguished, in die manner already indicated, as imaginative 
and fantastic. l ] don't work after nature, but before nature—and 
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with her 1 is another of Picasso*! gnomic utterances. 1 Before nature 
™ght indicate an intuitive awareness of symbolic form; :vrth 
nature (as distinct from after nature 1 the endowment of such 
symbolic forms with a natural vitality. That, at any rate, is the 
distinction I propose to make to characterize the two main post- 
Cubist divisions or Picasso's work, 

Alfred Barr has airr.nSy cmphaiked the signiiicancr of the large 
oihpainiing of ig-J",, Thm Dancers f still in the artist's possession, 
and hm contrasted it with the two versions of the Three Musinans 
ol 19a i, and the neoclassical Thrtr Grafts of 1924 also still in ihe 
artist's possession These three paintings are indeed the proto¬ 
type of the three categories into which Picasso's work, may be 
divided, instead of static, mildly cubist decoration', writes Mr Barr, 
the That Dmicm confronts us with a vision striking in irs physical 
and emotional violence. Seen objectively as representations of 
nature, cubist paintings such as the Three Musicians of E521 are 
grotesque enough—but their disturb urns are comparatively 
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abjective and formal where.'is the frightful* grinning mask and 
ctmvidsive action of the left-hand figure of she Tftw Ztattttrr 
cannot be resolved into an exercise in esthetic relationships* 
magn i fi cent as the canvas is from a purely formal paint of view. 
The ntErtamoiphit: Thm Dancm is in fart d turning point in 
Picasso’s art almost as radical as was the proto-cubist Btmokdlei 
d* Avignon* The convulsive left-hand danger foreshadows new 
periods in his art in which psychologically disturbing energies 
reinforce or, depending on one's point of view, adulterate his 
ever-changing achievement* in the realm of form. 3 * 

The eomporiuojixd distinction between the Thrtf Mwiei&u 
« olIilt version j and the Thw Daiturs is that the former is a eul- 
cuktcd rearrangement f Kandinsky would say l a constructive 
dispersal ) oi' fragmented and grofnetricized images derived from 
the motifs whereas the latter is t to use Alfred Barr's term. n mffa- 
morphosii of the fnoiif itself But these terms are inadequate, and 
even misleading- Calculation, as we shall Sec when we come to 
discuss Kandinsky’s early experiments, dues not necessarily imply 
a conscious process of selection and adjustment: die arrangement 
id die dements within the picture-space renurim intuitive- But 
the?c elements arr derived from the mtitif by calculable! or explic¬ 
able stages. The cubic visages nf the musicians hit still frontal; 
their eyes are In the same plane, their Jimb5 and musical imitra* 
mmls conform to a rational order, however dislocated. But in the 
1 km Danrrr.a the dislocation of the naturalistic elements—eyes* 
breasts* limbs Is no longer rational in calculable. Eyes are si lifted 
to the tide or the head, n breast b transformed into an eye. and tor 
the lirai time the composite image (of side and frontal views of the 
face i appears. 13 le ‘order* of the Thtte Mtiwigns no longer prevail*; 
instead the elements of the painting dlnplay a convulsive energy 
which Seems to bum nut of the boundaries of the canvas, 

rhr Sfaitd Uitman of 1926-7 (Museum of Modern Art, New 
York] and the related Varei tVoman of 1927 [j& + r -;/) fames Thrall 
So by Collection developed this new 'ni-iamorphic - tendency tu 
a more marked degree, Hirer- sirmiltanmu* images of e ha woman 
seem to be combined, and the db location of eyes, mouth, and 
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breasts is arbitrary 7 r though still fc witLf nature in tfce sense that 
their features remain vital and not abstract. But Picasso quietly 
exploited this new tendency to Further extremes,, best typified by 
die bronze Figure of early 19-28. In this year hr made a series of 
drawings in which the human figure is subjected to extreme 
degrees raf metamorphosis. the head becoming a pin-head, the 
limbs merging into 11 acrid breasts, eyes and mouth inserted in 
arbitrary positions. Mr Barr suggests that he may have taken 
hint! from the mrtamorpiiir figure paintings of his friend, Joan 
Miro. or the early paintings of Yves Tanguy, Whether this i* true 
or not, it does indicate that Picasso had passed beyond his Cubist 
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iind fiCQ-C-lasilcaJ styles where die images axe personal and liad 
now entered a realm of fantasy where the images are archetypal 
or generic. Hie presentation of such images is still highly in¬ 
dividual—line and colour are still the signature of the man himself. 
But the symbols are projected from that psyduc depth which 
Cu G* Jung has called the collective uritomcioim ami their col¬ 
lectivity guarantees their validity. From ibis poku of view die 
Surrealists were right to insist on the autonomous and anonymous 
content of this new kind of art* 

From 1926 onwards Picasso did not cease to cultivate his 
unconscious to watch objectively t as Jung has put if t the 
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development of any elemcnL of fantasy. 11 would not be appropriate 
so discuss on tin* occasion the psychological significant? of the 
imagery proliFerated b\ Picasso in \h is phase of his work* Picasso 
hixmdf is not nrccssarily aware of its significance* though he is 
by no means ignorant of die rule of symbolism in the history' of 
art, But one may say quite briefly that the imagery is archetypal— 
that ii is ;tn iconography of sex and fertility, of birth and deadi, 
of love and violence, such as we find in all great epochs of art. 
To reveal the significance of die symbols is not a useful activity: 
they remain most potent iti their secret integrity. They come from 
the unconscious and speak to the unconscious. We unrobe them 
at our peril. 

This caution applies to a masterpiece like Gtumifa no less than 
to the minor works in this mode, (iuitmea is a proof, if one were 
needed, that Picasso is a socially conscious artist—painting, he 
has said, 'is an instrument of war for attack and defence against 
the enemy\ His statement on this subject, written for Simone 
Tcry anti first published in Littres fran^aisis [Paris), 24 March 
194^ cannot be too often recalled: ’What do you think an artist is? 
An imbecile who has only his eyes ifltes a painter, or ears if lie's 
a musician, ur a lyre al every level of his heart if he's a poet, or 
even if he’s a boxer, just his muscles? On the contrary', he's at the 
same time a political being, constantly alive to heartrending, 
fiery or happy events, to which he responds in every way. Hnw 
would it be possible to feel no interest in other people and by 
virtue of an ivory indifference to detach yourself from the life 
which they so copiously bring you? No T painting is not done to 
decorate apartments. It is an instrument of war for attack and 
defence against die enemy/ The enemy, as he has made dear on 
several occasions, is fchr man who exploits hts fellow human beings 
from motives of sdAmtcrcft and profit. More generally, one must 
fight everything dial dir catena the freedom of the imagination, 
and in this respect Picasso has always subscribed to the political 
programme of the Surrealists. But Gtifrmca is, of course, more than 
a document of the Spanish Civil War. It was painted as an 
tnmfdiate reaction to the news of the destruction by German 
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bombers of the Basque lown of Guernica {$6 ApnJ 1937 % h 
was painted with passion and with conviction I,'a fact more obvious 
in the many preparatory drawings and studies 1; nevertheless, it is 
not wholly unrelated to previous work* of Picasso's, notabl) ihr 
Mimtmnmacky etching of 1935. But This similarity may be ex¬ 
plained by unconscious factors rather than as a deliberate use of 
the same symbols; the bulh the hotse. the figure holding upa light . 
Either the same archetypal symbols emerge automatically from ihr 
unconscious, or they arc pari of a necessary language of symbols. 
But Die symbols, as has often been pointed out, arc not wholly free 
from ambiguity*—dors the bull represent the concept of violence, 
or the dictator Franco and his military caste, and how can thr 
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miserable disembowelled hum worthily rcprcstmi suffering 
humanity? Pwauo himarli h reported to have said that 'the bull 
is not fascism, but it is brutality and darkness * . . the florae repre- 
semis the people - . shr Guernica mural k symbolic * * * allegoric. 
Tliat s the reason l mr die bull, thr hone,, and so tin. The mural 
is I'nr the definite expression and solution of a problem and that 
is why I used symbolism/* One mint drier to the ariisfs interpre¬ 
tation of his ■own wort, but it will Ik noted dial Ur insists on the 
generic nature of the symbolism, At due time of its first exhibition 
1 called these symbols used in Gutmti'a ‘coramcmplacck but added 
h is only when die widest corn inr.» op Sate is Infused with tile 
sntcuseSL passion that a great work of art, transcending all tfhonk 
and categories, is bom A' GutTnitfi T twenty years later, has nor lost 
its momrmental significance,. 

It is impossible within the scope of tbU volume in detail ail the 
icons present in PkraiuVs symbolic discourse. At its most legible: 
in works like Gwmiai or MinviduTomtithy* or the id xr and PtGtit 
allegories of iQjya, symbolism \s <uilt present w hen he paints a 
Irirt ififh a (41 * J 19^8 rir Im hit 1 iptf • 1114 b . Mi 1st of his portraits 
I lave symbolic tli mmls in them, For lie serks thi man behind the 
mark, or rather the unconscious forces that mould die mask. He 
plums otic g! his own children, but il k as symlxilic as .1 child in a 
medieval painting ■ >i the Virgin ami Child. Bui these smaller 
mhfilic works tnrrge imperceptibly into those paintings, equally 
numerous, that are innocent and gay, happy discoveries of some 
aspect of 1 hr infinite variety of nature, in landscape, fniii, fibwrrr 
or thr human body, and that h>gcl her constitute the third category 
of Picasso** work. It U not only his incomparable innate talcm 
that establishes Pieasstfs greatness, but also llir all-inclusive range 
of his srnsibilUy and vision* and an mrxl tangible power of 
transformation* receiving all .md giving all in endless and 
riigTiwsing imerdiinigiu 

Xtty frw of his contemporaries have been able to rcslsi the 
impact of such a creative force T and indeed why should they? 
5 n many cases the influence has led to imitation, but plagiary is 
not 1 hr most profound cflr* t of a genius like Picasso. Uhls is 10 be 
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found In the inspiration of \m method and the rxampi 
courage. Sculptors like Jacques Lipchitz nr Henry Moore ... 
first have been influenced in the superficial cerise: they may ujk 
trru informed the forms of Picasso's invention. But this apprenticc- 
ship released the doors of their own pence prions and iiUuiutms T 
and once they had discovered the method, they timid (tndredt bv 
virtue of the reality of ilie process, had to) establish their own 
manner. It was the older painters* Picasso 1 * own contemporaries 
such as Braque and Lcger* who from their established strength 
con]H best resist life innovation*. U h true that from about igag 
to 1931 Braque la conscious of Picasso's new trend, and introduces 
double-profiles and other organic distortions* but without con¬ 
viction » He adopted the ^curvilinear cubism* of 1933-4, but with 
a decorative intention; and henceforth this artist, shading lumself 
from the sun in Picasso's belly., cultivated Ids cwn perfect but 
rmrietrd plot. 
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Wassily Kandinsky lias already been mentioned in connexion 
with the origins of both Cubism and Expressionism (see pages 94 
and 56) p but only in rcwYSptx 1 dt*3 his contribution to liir history 
of modem painting acquire ins full significance. As a palmer, as a 
Creative genius, he may scent far mure limited than Picasso; but 
hr wm more than a painter—he was a philosopher and even a 
visionary. After a period of experiment Ur made his decisions and 
pursued his precise aims. His work has a coherence comparable 
only to Lexer’s or Klee's; his influence has. been far greater than 
is often acknowledged. It is more active today than h was in his 
lifetime- 

Kandinsky was bom on 4 December 1866, which is fifteen 
years before Picasso, and we should perhaps note for whaler 
significance it may have dial his lather's family came from 
Siberia, and that his father was actually bom at Kjachta near the 
Chinese frontier. One of his great-grandmothers was an Asiatic 
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princess. Hii toother 1 * Family, however, umr from x\lo$cow* whrrr 
Kandinsky himself was bom. 

KandinskyV first intention was to he a musician—another 
significant fart, to for rrpratrd sn KJee'i life. But ui thr agt of 
twenty he went to Moscow University to study law ami economics, 
and during this period made Ids first contact with the anm-nl art 
of Russia, He used to Liusiit that the profound Impression made 
on him by the medjrs:tl icons of Russia influenced the whole of 
his artistic developments Another early influence was die folk-art 
cf Russia, with which he became familiar in thr course of an 
ethnographic survey which he made in the northrm provinces in 
i8%* In this imc year hr studied thr old masters in Moscow and 
St Petersburg and made a lirsc visit to Paris. He returned to the 
French capital again \n 1891^ In ifhyj hr Mult his degree In law 
at Moscow University. 

In 1895, in hit twenty-ninth year, he saw for the first rime on 
exhibition of the Frenc h Impressionists, and that experience was 
decisive. He abandon i d hk legal career and the next year went 
to Munich to study painting. Three years later, in 1900, he 
received hii diploma from the Royal Academy in Munich. 

Some of his subsequent activities have already hern recorded 
in connexion with the origins of Expressionism ^scc page ii.j u 
One should note as significant that h* r spent the autumn of 1902 
in Paris, the winter of 1902—3 in Tunisia* and then settled in 
RapaJio (Italy) for more titan a year. He nrxi moved to Dresden, 
hut was again in Paris Early the following year (rgoti i T and there 
{or rather at Sevres near Paris) he remained for a year. In tgoy 
he went to Berlin for sutnr months and finally in 190B returned to 
Munich where hr wav to Etrttle for the next six decisive years. 

Kandinsky had packed a hit of experience into these twelve 
years of wandering apprenticeship, and by the time he readied 
Munich in 1908 his painting had already gone through several 
stylistic phases, from the academicism he learned at the Academy 
under tram -Stuck, through successive degrees of eclecticism 
(Jbtt-art, impressionism, pott-impressioniim) until now, at the age 
of tlurtydbur, he felt that the lime had come to consolidate his 
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experiences and to formulate his intuitions of the possibilities 
of the art of painting* possibilities which had entered his mind 
and virion that day, twelve years earlier,, when he had first seen 
a painting by Manet. 

What else had he seen in those twelve years? Cezanne* of course, 
and the Fauvcs—whatever there was to see in the Pari? of tpo-i-6. 
In that period hr became a Fauve himself, but oner back in 
Munich he began to follow his own instincts and the result was .1 
complete emancipation from the influences that had hitherto 
dominated him. In his book, which we vyill preaendy consider in 
more detail, he refers fcu Matisse as * the greatest of the young 
Frenchmen^ and to Picasso .u? ‘another great young artist in 
Paris 1 * In whose work "there is never any suspicion of conventional 
beauty*. ‘Matisse—colour. Picasso—form. Two great signpost? 
pointing towards a great end. 1 

When the war broke out in August 1914, Kandinsky fled from 
Munich and made hh way back to Moscow via Switzerland. He 
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left behind him a collection of experimental work which bv 
chance was preserved intact, and it is now in the Stadtischt: GaJcric 
o| Munich. This material shows that Kandinsky For about two 
yeans after Ids mum to Munich was itiil anchored to the 
usually a landscape and that his extremist variations were still 
organic in feeling. Then, according to Loren2 Elmer who has 
published an interesting study of this material,* there occurred a 
Midden break-through to non-objective painting, that h to say, 
(r> an an emancipated from the m&hj' r *Thc increasing abstraction 
in Kandinsky's landscapes and figure compositions does not lead 
to it directly, nor h it die gradual emancipation of colour fmtn 
descriptive meaning that brings it a bom. Totally non-nbj relive 
shapes are [bund first in studies of primarily graphic character 
rather than in colour compositions The M Outer Collin don 
include several such drawings in pen and ink or in pencil. Their 
criss-crossing lines, some spidery and sharp, some softly blurred, 
shoot across the paper singly or in tangles, like die traces of sudden 
energy discharge!, suggestive only of motion or irfi&inn, not of 
body. & This may sound like mere doodling, but rhe evidence shows 
that alt these seemingly fortuitous strokes or blotches were 
painstakingly formulated, repeated, and perfected, 11 was a 
Calculated informality, 

Kandinsky^ his torn- treatise., which has already been men¬ 
tioned* was written during the year rgto (though it was not 
published until January ifjta) and is the first tentative justification 
of ,.t ntm-objcs.iivr art. 1 call il 4 tentative' because Kandinsky did 
not at the timr seem fully aware of die possible consequences of 
his theory* though he dries state Ins conviction that mankind wmi 
moving towards a completely new epoch m the history of art. 
Nevertheless* the originality and prophetic vision of this treatise 
should be fully appreciated. It was the first revelation of a new 
arris tie faith. 

To understand Kandinsky's theory of art it is essential to under¬ 
stand first his toner prion of die work of art. In an article which 
appeared in Drr Sturm \ Berlin! in 191 % he gives a definition which* 
if a little clumsy, is, nevertheless clear: 
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*A work of art consists of two elements, the inner and the 
outer. The inner h the emotion in the soui of the artist; this 
emotion lias the capacity to evoke a similar emotion hi the 
observer. 

"Being connected with the body, the soul is affected through 
the medium nT the senses-—the felt* Emotions are aroused and 
stirred by what is sensed. Thus the sensed is the bridge* i,e. die 
physical relation between the immaterial (which is the artist's 
emotion) and die material, which results in a work of arL And 
again, whai 3 s armed h the bridge from the material i the artist 
and his work) to the immaterial (the emotion in the soul of the 
observer). 

Hie sequence is: emotion (in the artist —the sensed -the art 
work -the sensedr-hemotion (in the observer i. 

'The two emotions will hr like and equivalent to the extent 
that the work of art is successful. In tins respect painting is in 
no way different from a long: each is communication, « , + 

"The inner element, i.c, the emotion, must exist: otherwise 
the w r ork of art is a sham. The inner element determines die form 
of the work of art/ 10 

This definition of "die work of art' is probably based on a com¬ 
parison, more or less unconscious* of painting and sculpture to 
mime, which had been Kandinsky's own first art. Ctnxming the 
Spiritual in Art has many references to music* including the then 
modem composers Debussy and Sdionberg (‘almost alone in 
abandoning conventional beauty and in sanctioning tvery means 
of expression’). 

On the basis of such a definition of the work of art Kandinsky 
proceeds to argue- Lliat form and colour in thcm.strives constitute 
the dements of a language adequate to express emotion; that just 
as musical sound acts directly on the soul, so do form and colour. 
The only necessity is to compose form and colour in a configura¬ 
tion that adequate!) expresses the inner emotion and adequately 
communicates it to the observer. It is not r$*mtial to give form and 
colour ‘an appearance of materiality 1 , that is to say, of natural 
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objects. form Itftclf Ls I he expression of inner meaning, intense in 
the degree that it is presented in harmonic relations of colour. 
Beauty is the successful achievement of this correspondence be¬ 
tween inner necessity and expressive significance, In Ills final 
nummary Kamlimkv dues tint hesitate to take up the musical 
analogy; great works of plastic an arc symphonic compositions,, 
in which the melodic element ‘plays an infrequent and subordinate 
pan . The essential element is one of 'poise and the systematic 
arrangement of parts'. 

Kandinsky ends his treatise with a distinction between three 
different sources ufi inspiration: 

i A direct impression of outward nature, Thti I call an 
imprtnwn. 

1 2 J A 1 71 rge 1 V u i k u r L^cii iuf? F s [ n in taneo us rx p rcssi on i 11 inner 
charactct s ■ i-f nun-material Le, spiritual i nature. This I call 
an fmpttfiriirtitian. 

(3 1 A** expression of a slowly formed inner fe eling , worked over 
repeatedly and almost pedantically. This 1 call a CompcrMtim, 
In this reason, coitsdousness, pm pose play an overwhelming 
part. But of the calculation nothing appears f only tin- 
fed mg. 

From the first of these sources flowed Kandinsky^ own work 
up to rg it>—his ‘fauvist 1 paintings. 

From the second of these sources flowed the express kinistic 
abstractions of lyio-ai. 

ironi the third of thr^c sources flowed die constructive abstrac¬ 
tions of rp2i and later. 

The Improvisations of Khuditutky are the forerunner^ of the 
informal art of the pretent day 11945 and onwards); the Com¬ 
positions air the forerunners of the Constructivist art whose 
intricate development I shall try to trace in the next chapter* 

Kandinsky remained in Russia until 192 l t preoccupied after 
dir Revolution with the reorganization of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the art sehrn"pli and mmi-iun^ \\hen the cultural reaction 
came in 1921, he left for Berlin, arriving there at the md of the 
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year. Six months later he accepted an invitation from Waiter 
Gropius to join in the formation of a fiauhaus (school of design) 
at Weimar, and out of his pedagogical experiences came his 
Second important treatise, Point and Lint ta Plant, written in 1525 
and published in Munich the following year. In this book die 
tendency merely announced ai the end of Cotictmihg tht Spiritual 
in Art is made quite clear. As Dr Garola Giedkm-Welcker has 
said, ‘the book no longer stresses the gospel of a new inner universe 
with the same almost religious fervour; it expounds, often with a 
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minute and quite icicntifk rigor, a new formal theory of the 
elements of drawing, the base of which* however, is always the 
same notion of an "irrational and mystical” spiritual unity, 
“Modem art can hr born Only where signs become symbols." 
Point and line are here detached from all explanatory and 
utilitarian purpose and transposed to the realm of the adogicaL 
They are advanced to the rank nf autonomous, expressive essences, 
as colours had been earlier/ 11 

The later painting? i njay 44 serve to illustrate this final phase 
of Ills work, in which his symbolic Language lias become wholly 
concrete or objective, and ai the same time transcendent ah Thai 
is in say, there is no longer, and deliberately so, an organic con¬ 
tinuity between die fading and the symbol which "stands fin-" it; 
lline is rather a < om-spondence p a correlation. In liberating the 
symbol in this way, Kandinsky created an entirely new form of 
art, and in this respect was more revolutionary than Klee, whose 
symbols are an organic development of bis feelings flowers which 
have stems and roots it] his individual psyche* To a certain degree 
sensibility itself became suspect to Kandinsky; at least, hr insisted 
on the distinction that exists between the emotion in the artist tt> 
be expressed, which is personal, and the symbolic values of line, 
point and colour, which are impersonal. In painting, he might 
have iudd^ one is using a universal Language, as precise as mathe- 
matics, to express, 10 the bat of one's technical abilities, fadings 
that must be freed from w hat b personal and imprecise* It b in 
this sense that works nf art would in the future hr 'concrete 1 . 

In 1924 Kandinaky formed a group with Klee, Feiningcr, and 
Jawlensky, which was called Dit Blaut trier 1 the blue four], and 
exhibitions ul their work were field in Dresden and Wiesbaden, 
but hi general he exhibited alone. He had no considerable exhibi¬ 
tion in Paris until 1929, but when rhr Ban halts was closed by the 
Nazi government in 1532* after a few months in Berlin, he went 
to Paris to remain there lor Lhr rest ofhis life. There he became 
a French citizen and found sympathetic fcllow*arlisis in Alberto 
Magnclli, MinS, Ddaunav, Arp, and Antoine Pevsner, anil fits 
influence, too long confined to Eastern Europe* began U> penetrate 
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far and wide* Rut an art so transcendental as Kandingky's, so 
‘calculated" and objective, is not easily assimilated. Who arc the 
disciples of Kandinsky? They are those artists, and they are now 
numberless, who believe that there exists a psychic nr spiritual 
reality that can only be apprehended and communicated by means 
of a visual language, the elements of which arc non-figurative 
plastic symbols. 
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Paul Klee (*879-1940;', the tliird. of the great individualists of 
ihc modern epoch* w-as even more undcviaLtng in his deulopmctit 
than Kandinsky, Korn in Switzerland (at Mnnchenhuehsee, near 
Berne 5 hh talent was formed in die stillness of the countryside. 
This talent was at first manifested m music, and all his life Klee 
remained an accomplished violinist. But at the age of nineteen 
be went to Munich and after a short period of preliminary training 
under lirwin Kniir* followed Kandinsky's example and joined 
the class of Franat Stuck at the Academy* He does not seem to have 
met either Kandinsky or jawlcnflky (who was dsn there) until 
much later (1 l»i 11, In the autumn of 1901 he went to Italy, where 
he travelled widely for several months, and was mstinctiveiy 
attracted to Leonardo* Michelangelo, Ptntrnicchio ithe Irescocs 
in the Vatican), and Bonier Hi- But more significant* perhaps, was 
Ids perception dial the frescoes of Hans von Marees ip the 
Aquarium at Naples were ‘very close to my heart ; and he tvas 
equally fascinated hy the marine animals there* 

Klee returned to Berne in May 1902, already cOUSOOUS of hi* 
purpose and Ins limitatiopis: r I have to disappoint at first, hr 
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wrote at this time, T am expected to do thing? a clever fellow 
could rasily mate. But my consolation must l>e that 1 am much 
more handicapped by my sincerity than by any lack of talent or 
ability. I have a feeling that sooner or later V\l arrive at something 
valid, only 1 must begin, not with hypotheses* but with specific 
instances, no matt ft how minute. For me it is very necessary to 
begin with minutiae, but it is also a handicap. [ want to be as 
though newborn, knowing absolutely untiling abouL Europe; 
ignoring facts and fashions, to be almost primitive. Thru [ want 
in do something very modest, to work out by myself a tiny formal 
motif, one that my pencil will be able to encompass without any 
technique. * . , So far as I can see. pictures will more than fill the 
whole of my lifetime . . . it is less a matter of will than of fate/* 1 
The whole diameter of Klee's work is foreshadowed in this 
modest statement, but one should realize that to be as if newborn 
b not a modest ambition: it is the essential mark of genius. Klee's 
sdfawarencs?; did not prevent him from absorbing certain 
influences, notably according to Gmltmanfi] Blake, Goya, and 
Corot,. In 1905 he made his first journey to Paris, where once 
again it was the old masters! Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Goya T 
who impressed him mrm. It was not until his second visit to Paris, 
in igtz* that he made any effective contact with the work of 
contemporary French painters such as Braque and Picasso* But 
meanw r hile two exhibitions of Van Gogh s work which he saw in 
tgoB came as a revelation to him; and in ihr same year or the next 
he became acquainted with the work of James Ensor, so close to 
his own visionary' fantasy* and made his Gun approach to the w ork 
of Gczanne, who throughout many years was to hr for Kln% in 
technical matters, paint dr frpirr„ 

It was in 1911 that Kkc made Ids most fruitful contacts with 
his contemporaries. In this year he met, not only Kandin sky and 
Jawlrriiky, but also Franz Marc, Heinrich Campendouk, Gabriele 
Mtmler who w as to preserve Kandinsky's work of this time), and 
Hans Arp. He immediately perceived that Kandinsky and Marc 
were working in the same direction> and when these two artists 
issued a publication, Lhr Blaus Rmltr, and began to organizer 
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i:xhibiuoiis unrirr this ti 1 1 c l t Mcc joined them and took a modest 
part in their activities, it whs at this time tliat the influence ol 
Delaunay, which I have already mentioned (sec page 94) began 
to play an important part in Klee's development, fits translation 
of Delaunay's essay 'On Light’ was published in the periodical 
Dtr Stum in January 1913. 

By this time Klee had found himself and his style, and in the 
thirty years that were to follow he drew and painted with utilailing 
zeal. In February 1911 he began to keep catalogue of all he did; 
including the few retrospective entries which he made For the 
earlier year*, this account* for nearly 9,000 individual works, 
beginning w r ith a preponderance o( pen or pciicil drawings, hnt 
gradually making way for drawings in colour or nil-paintings. 
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The consistency of KSec *> development mnkn it ounce essaiy 
to follow it in detail in a general survey of modem painting, but 
Lhere are three events in his life which perhaps hod a decisive 
effect on his work. The first was a journey to Tunis in 1914, in the 
company of Macke and <1 Dr Jaggt from Berne. It lasted only 
seventeen days, bui the experience ol thr- light and colour^ ‘die 
concentrated essence of Lhe Arabian Nights', penetrated deeply 
into KIee*s consdousness* "Colour has taken hold oi me; no 
longer do t have to chase after it. 1 know that it lias hidd of me 
for ever. That is the significance of this blessed moment* Colour 
and I are one. 1 am a painter/ 

The war broke out that year and -Macke was one of its 
first victims —ht was killed on 16 August, and Klee was pro¬ 
foundly shocked. Al the beginning of 1915 he recorded in his 
diary these significant words 'The more horrifying this world 
becomd as it i* these days, die more art becomes abstract; 
while a world at peace produces realistic art.' A year later, on 
4 March 191:6, Franz Marc was killed. This senseless sacrifice 
of the two artists nearest to him tn feeling and vision haunted 
him to the end of his life intimations of death are never far hum 
his work. 

The third event is of a different character* In November 19^0. 
Walter Gropius invited Klee to join the Bauhatis. He went to 
Weimar hi January 1921, and remained on thr Banliam staff 
until April 1931—ten yean of painting and teaching in an 
atmosphere that re-errated, for Lhe only time in our agt P some¬ 
thing of the creative atmosphere of the workshops of ifir 
Renaissance , 111 

This experience wag important for Klee* and of inestimable 
value Tor posterity, not only because it compelled him to relate 
his work to a co-operate effort, but also because it compelled him 
to formulate, for his students, the principle* of his ari, wliidi are 
flic basic principles of all modern art This theoretical work has 
been published in lliree volumes, the Pshgoff^chei Skix&nbuthi 
Munich t 19^5 'English translation by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy: 
Ptdagtigiint Skrtthimky New York and London, 1953); Vbit du 
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mdtrnt Ktuvi t Berti-Biimplitz, 1945 (English translation by Paul 
Findlay: On Modem Art, London, 1947 ; md Das hildnerurhf 
Dtn&en, Basel /Stuttgart, 1956 [English translation by Ralph 
Manheim p London* 1959'- An essay which he unite in 1918 while 
still in the army it w r as not published until 1920- summarizes 
his "Creative Credo 11 [Schopfiri^hf Sbtfksim). The following 
aphorism from this essay will perhaps indicate its main line 
of Thought: 4 Art does not render the visible; rather, it makes 
visible 7 ; and Kkc then goes on to emphasize the subjective 
nature of the artist's inspiration, and to describe the way in which 
die graphic elements—dot, line, plane, and space—are set 111 
action by an energy discharge within the arftai/s mind. Klee, like 
the Futurists,. was alw r ays xo emphasize the dynamic nature of art. 
'Pictorial art springs from movement,, is itself fixed movement., 
and is perceived through movements/ 'Thr creative impulse 
suddenly springs to life, like a flame, passes through the hand on 
to the canvas, where it spreads farther until, like the spark that 
closet an electric circuit, it returns to the source: the cyr and the 
mind/ 

These generalizations, however, had to be made more precise; 
simpler images liad to be used for the purposes of instrurtionu 
The Pedagogicat Skrkhbook is mainly concerned with analyses of 
elementary forms and movements, and instructions for practical 
exercises in the constructive use of the basic elements of design. 
In die lecture *Ou Modem Art' he makes hi* profbundest state¬ 
ment about the nature of the artistic process, and in particular 
explains the transformations or ddbmiatiems] which Lite visual 
image undergoes before it becomes a significant symbol. Hr makes 
Very effective use of the simile of the tree: 

"The artist has busied himself with this multiform world and 
has in some measure got his bearing* in it, quietlyj all by 
himself. He is so well orientated that he can put order into thr 
flux of phenomena and experiences. This sense or direction In 
nature and life* this branching and spreading array* I shall 
compare w ith the mot of the tree. 
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‘Fmm the mat the sap rises up into the artist* flows through 
him, flows to itis eye. 

"Hr is the trunk nf the tree. 

‘Overwhelmed and activated by the force oJ the current, lie 
conveys his vision into his work- 

+ In full view of the world p the crown of the tree unfolds and 
spreads in rime and in space, and so with his work. 

‘Nobody will expect a tree to form its crown in exactly the 
same way as its mot. Between above and belnw there cannot 
be exact mirror images of each other* It is obvious that different 
functions operating in different elements must produce vital 
divergence*. 

"But it U just the artist who at rimes is denied those de¬ 
partures from nature which his art demands. He has even been 
accused of incompetence and deliberate distortion- 
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‘And yrt ¥ standing at his appointed place, as the trunk of the 
ir£c t he does nothing other than gather and pass on what rises 
from the depths. He neither serves nor commands—he transmits. 

"His position i$ humble. And the beauty at the cmwn is hoe 
his own; it has merely passed through him/ 14 

The rcat of rhe lecture Is a subtle comparison of these two 
realms, the crown and the root, nature and art, a nd an explanation 
of why the creation of a work of art must of necessity be accom¬ 
panied by distortion of the natural form —only in that way can 
nature be reborn* and the symbols of art revitalized. The parts 
played by line, proportion, and colour in diis process of trans- 
for [nation is Then analysed, and Klee shows how they combine in 
a composition which is an image of creation itself— 1 'Genets 
eternal', a penetration by human consciousness to "that secret 
place where primaeval power nurtures all evolution'. 

Klee always showed the greatest respect for the science of rhe 
art of painting, and most of his pedagogical work is concerned 
with practical details, Dus bildnmsrhe Drnk/n f Ills lectures 4t the 
Bauhaus and Weimar [a volume which, with its illustrations and 
diagrams, runs to more than five hundred pages)* is the most 
cumplelr presentation of the priiiciples uf design ever made by a 
modern artist—it constitutes the Principia Aesthetics of a new 
era of art, in which Ktee occupies a position comparable to 
Newton'# in die realm of physics. If Klcc [uid done nothing but 
reach these principles, hr would still have hern the most significant 
figure In the modem movement: but he taught on the basis pfhis 
own creative achievement, and this is his unique distinction. 

Klrc realised* perhaps more clearly than any artist since Goethe, 
that all effort is vain if it is forced: that the essential formative 
process takes place below the level of consciousness* In this matter 
he agrees with the Surrealists, bui he would never accept their 
view that a work of art could be projected automatically from 
the unconscious: the process of gestation is complex, involving 
observation* meditation, and finally a technical mastery of Lhc 
pictorial elements. It is this insistence, at dne and the same time, 
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rtn tiir subjective sources and die objective means of an that 
makes Klee, as I have said, the most significant artist of our epoch. 
Sometimes I dream*, he confessed at the end of his lecture, ‘of a 
work of really great breadth, ranging through the whole region 
of dement* object, meaning and style\ and added: ‘This, 1 tear fc 
will remain a dream, but it is a good thing evert now to bear the 
possibility occasionally in mind/ Can any artist of our period be 
said to have produced stick a work of really jjrcat breadth? 
Perhaps Picasso, in GitfrnK'it* Pica $40 was once asked what he 
thought cf Klee, and replied: 'Pascal-Napoleon ^ which 
cryptic phrase, possibly intended as a physical description, he 
somehow convened a sense of Klee's command ot a universal 
breadth and power, his aphoristic intensity and profound human- 
uv. Each drawing of Klee is a ptnsdt: * Infinite movement, the point 
fitting everything^ movement at rest* infinity without quantity, 
indivisible and infinite. 11,5 

Klee's influence has tint been sup-dficiak it penetrates to the 
sources of inspiration and is still at work, like a ferment in the 
heart of our culture. If that culture survives the threat of atomic 
warfare, and if the new epoch of art initiated in die first half of 
the twentieth century” is allowed to develop in creative freedom, 
then the work of Klee, visual and pedagogical, will inevitably be 
the main sap and impulsive Ibrce of its growth. Bui; 

‘Nothing cats be rushed. Things must grow% they must grow' 
upward, and if the time should ever come for the great work— 
then so much the belter. 

*We must go on searching. 

E Wr have found parts, but not the whole l 

•Wr still lack lhe ultimate strength for: there is no people to 
sustain us. 

"But wc are looking for a people. We began over there in the 
Bauhaut, We began there with a community m which each one 
of us gave what we had. 

“More wc cannot do/* 1 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Origin* and Development of an Art oj 
Determined Relations: Corntruetivum 


in this chapter -and the next we skill consider two further de¬ 
velopments of modem painting which have pursued a parallel 
course from the time or their origins to the present day. Again it 
is fundamentally a question ut two kinds of smsibilitv, two distinct 
directions given to the creative energies of the artist. An anist 
such as Picasso, being like Shakespeare myriad-minded', may to 
some extent express himself in either mode, while rejecting the 
extremes of bolli. But other artists, not being so various, so 
am bivalent, tend to develop their style in strict accordance with 
a determinate personality. We have there lore two distinct move¬ 
ments, one teaching towards an ideal of clarity* formality, and 
prethunn; the other towards ihe opposite idea: obscurity, m- 
iurmuhty* and imprcLisioii -Dr, since an ideal caimcu be defined 
by such negative terms, let m say expressiveness* vitality, and 
flux, 

I have already suggested dial the analysis of These two distinct 
tendencies in the history of an which Wilhelm Worringer made 
in 190b, at the beginning of the modern movement, had a pre¬ 
monitory effect, ft gave a painter like Kandinsky what one might 
call the courage of Ixis instincts, Likr every highly conscious artist 
at this time* he had been exprrLmentitig—rxperi 1 tienting with 
colours and forms to express what hr cidlcd *m inner ONCsity’. 
In die course of these expert menus lie hit upon die obvious fact 
that in mder to be expressive of such inner necessity it was not 
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necessary tq be irpmctiUtiomK He discovered dial V round spot 
in priming can be more significant than a human figure*; that 
4 die impact of die acute angle of a triangle on a circle produces an 
effect no less powerful than the finger of God touching the finger 
of Adiim in Michelangelo.' 1 But Such expressive forms need not 
be geometrical- abstract forms are endlessly 'free", and inexhaust¬ 
ibly evocative. They constitute! so he thought them a new power 
which would cnablr man to reach an essence and content of 
nature lying beneath the surface, and more meaningful than 
appearances. 

In tracing die origins of tills particular phase of modem painting 
one must again distinguish between the slow* maturation of a 
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general spirit, a diffused and inarticulate nerd, and the sudden 
break-through to the appropriate expression of this need within 
an individual consciousness, The new tendency to abstraction is 
already observable in JugmdstiL in the distortion of plant-forms 
and even the human form for a decorative purpose; in the 
geometrical arrangement of typography; in the angularity of the 
new shapes In furniture; and in a linear emphasis in architecture 
—all these, together with a growing interest in Oriental art p s folk 
art, and African art, are manifestations of a spiritual discontent 
with the representational art of die academics. Cezanne himself 
may unconsciously have been Influenced by the same prevailing 
spirit, and Cubism was its first explicit manifestation. 

But Cubism, as its lirst practitioners insisted, was always an 
interpretation of objective reality, of & given motif* The art dial 
Kandinsky was to ini date was by contrast essentially and deliber¬ 
ately non-objective, and though there may have been anticipations 
of such an art at aft earlier date, Kandinsky's own experience was 
persona! and even apocalyptic, He has described this experience 
in words that leave no doubt about this: 

' l was reluming, imme rsed in thought, from my sketching, when 
on opening the studio door., I was suddenly confronted by a 
picture of indescribable and incandescent loveliness. Bewildered, 

I stopped, staring at in. The palming lacked all subject, depicted 
no identifiable object and w as entirely composed of bright colour- 
patches, Finally I approached closer and only then recognized it 
for what it really was—my own painting, standing on Its side on 
the easel. , . , One thing became clear 10 mr -that objectives css, 
the depiction of objects, needed no place in my paintings, and 
was indeed harmful to them/ 3 

This apocalyptic experience took place in 1908, but it was two 
years before Kandinsky was confident enough dttib&aufy 10 create 
a non-objective painting—a water-colour still in the possession of 
his widow. 1 Kandinsky was immediately aware of the dangers 
which lay ahead, and to which so much non-objective art was 
indeed lo succumb—the danger of allowing pain ling to become 
hntje geometric decoration, something like a necktie or a carpet*. 




He realized that a work of ait must always be txprsssw't- — expressive, 
dial is to Bay, of ^ome profound emotion or spiritual experience. 
Gould form and colour, free from all Fcpyqentaticmal be 
articulated into a language of symbolic discourse? 

The appearance of WornDger's book had coincided with 
Kandinsky* apdtaJyptk experience, and direct discussions with 
Womnger Followed—Worringer, indeed, became the intellectual 
patron of the modem movement in Munich at that time. The 
movement itself was seething with new ideas and influences, and 
in January lyug Kandinsky iih that a new grouping was necessary. 
Together with his compatriots Jawlemfcy and Wercfkin, and the 
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Germans Alfred Rubin, Ga bride M timer, Alexander Kanoldt, 
and Adolf Erbdoh hr formed a New Artists' Association. None 
of time artists shared Kandinsky's non-objective tendencies, but 
they formed a rallying point for die experimtin tails is, A firsL 
exhibition held in December n>pf), and a second one, which 
included several works by the French Cubist* Henri Lc Fauconnier 
tflftt • 194b), in September 1910, In diis second exhibition there 
were also a ft w r Cubist paintings by Picasso and Braque- 
Kandinsky's own contributions were still 'improvisations 1 based 
on landscape and figures. 

In January' 191 i, Franz Marc (1680-1916) joined the associa¬ 
tion and in Marc, Kandinsky found an artist who could under¬ 
stand his drift. They became close friends and decided to form a 
new group. Two oilier members of Lhc Association joined them— 
Mtinier and Rubin—and they Agreed u> call their group Dtt 
Bttiu* Hriut The Blue Rider* die title of a painting by Kandinsky 
ol ipo^ u The subsequent history of this group is mainly significant 
For those development* of Expressionism w hich we shall describe 
in the next chapter. Bui during the course of its activities* which 
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included the publication of an important manifesto* .m ‘almanack* 
also called Bet Blaut Rfikr, the essential aim* of non-objective 
painting first took shape, both in theory and in practice. 

Id order to under*laud the wide divergence that then began to 
manifest itself between two types of abstraction, it is essential to 
return 10 Kandinsky's Theory of art, of which 1 gave some account 
in the last chapter. The distinction which Kandinsky made 
between three sources of inspiration —dirtet smpTvssinn, spGnt&w&iu 
impression, and tt&wh farmed expression:—implied a progressive 
emancipation of art from any external necessity such ns repre¬ 
senting or copying "nature 1 s and die use of plastic forms as a system 
of symbolization whose function Ls lo give outward expression to 
an internal necessity. Kandinsky insisted that such a symbolic 
language should be l precLsc\ by which he meant clearly urd- 
culated. His legal education and his muss cal sensibility pre¬ 
disposed him lo die invention and elaboration of an exact system 
of notation. Coloured forms should be disposed on the canvas as 
clearly aa notes in an orchestral score- 

Kandinsky's first experiments in the Invention of a non-verbal, 
visual mode of comm unk a lion are still distinctly organic in 
feeling* Lines fluctuate and represent not only movement, but 
purpose and growth. Colours are associative not only in the sense 
that they express human emotions {joy or sadness, etc. 1 - but also 
in thai they signify emotive aspect* of mir external environment— 
vdlow is earthy, blue is heavenly; yellow is brash and importunate, 
and upsets people, blue is pure and infinite, suggestive of 
external peace P The whole build-up, nr orchestration, of form aud 
colour h purpoavely expressive: there is a vague, undefined 
internal necessity and the artist then seeks intuitively for an 
arrangement of colours that will express this hitherto unatticulated 
foe ling P 

Kandinsky h quitr clear on this point: the artist begins with 
die realization of his iimcr needs and he seeks to express these 
needs in visual symbols. There is no definition of the character of 
these symbols apart from the fact that they must exploit the 
expressive potentialities of colour). There is only the knowledge 




that certain precise forms have precise effects — a Triangle, for 
example* has 'its particular spiritual perfume’- 

Such h the iheureijcal basis of Exprraimbm Lq general Hut 
it was already obvious to Kandinsky, and implicit in his theory of 
an, that the artist might begin with colour and fr>rm s not in cutler 
to express an inner need* but rather to stimulate an Emotional 
reaction If colours havr physical effects, if they can be combined 
to induce a wide range of moods and emotions; if shapes ate also 
forces that penetrate our consciousness with physical effect {as 
sounds do) , then why not use these possibilities in a deliberate and 
determined way to produce an aesthetic reaction (or even a 
spiritual reaction) in die spectator? In other words* the work of 


art is a construction of concrete dements of form and odour which 
Income expressive in the process of synthesis or arrangement: the 
form of the work of art is in itself the content, and whatever 
expressiveness there is in the work of an originates with the form. 

Kandinsky himself* in theory if not in practice, was always to 
remain faithful Co what he called thr principle of internal neces¬ 
sity', But largely on the baxis of Kandinsky's practice other artists 
were to come forward with what might br called a principle of 
external necessiry. The whole purpose of this alternativ e principle 
was to escape from die internal necessities of our individual 
eriftence and to create a pure art, free from human tragedy, 
impersonal and universal. 
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These two principles, cortrapondmg as they do taau objective 
and a subjective theory of abstract art, liave given rise to two 
quite separate movements, but since artists are but human, and 
not always given to a rationalization of their creative activities, 
there has been some confusion of ai ms and much inconsistency in 
achievements. In xhh brief survey we shall inevitably be drawm 
towards extremes that arc positive, and we shall be in danger oi 
neglecting artists of great talent who occupy an intermediate and 
more ambiguous position. 

The painter who was to develop to its logical extreme the 
objective concept of abstraction was Piet Mondrian or Mon- 
driaanu bom at Ammfoort La Holland in 1872. He began to 
paint at an early age and had the usual academic training. He 
passed from academic realism to Impressionism., and then to 
FauvisnXt and in igto-ir was attracted to Cubiitn. He went to 
Parts at the end of rqu and stayed there until the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, absorbing and evaluating the new developments 
dial were inking place in those momentous yeans* His Cubism 
was always analytical and he seems never to have flirted with ihr 
synthetic Cubism of Gris. His Final style of pure abstraction 
evolves gradually and consistently from his patient search for a 
reality behind the malif* 

Back in Holland he associated himself with Thro van Doesburg 
(1883-3 931) and Bart van dcr Lcck Lb* *876)* and in 1917 a 
journal was founded to develop and propagate their views on art. 
The journal was called Dt Stijl r and this became the name of the 
movement, though Mondrian himself always preferred JVnmtt 
Bedding l nro-Flaaddsm; as a more meaningful word, b Nerv 
plasticlsmr" was the tide of a the ore heal exposition of his views 
which Lronce Rosenberg published as a pamphlet in 1920^ 
Mondrian undoubtedly benefited from his association with van 
Doesburg and van dcr Leek, but one lias only to look at the 
paintings done in Paris between 1912 and 1914 to realise dial the 
essential idiom of his style had been formulated before he met them- 
What b characteristic of Mondrian belonged to his temperament, 
and to die philosophy of life that went with it. Though he 
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was much influenced by bis great contemporaries, particularly 
Picasso and Braque in their Cubist phase, his development was 
organically consistent, and it is this consistency, combined with 
a passionate search for the plastic equivalent of a universal truth, 
that has made Mondrian one nf the dominant forces of the 
modem movement. 

Mondrian was not an intellectual in the usual sense of the 
word, and had no w ide range of know ledge or experience. But lie 
had the command of a philosophical vocabulary which he derived 
from a single source^-the Dutch philosopher M. H. J. Schoen* 
muckers. It is true that before he met Sdioenmackeis i which was 
at Laren in 191 6, die year that he firsL met van dor Lock and 
van Doesburg), Mondrian was already a member of the Thco- 
sophteal Society—he had joined it in Amsterdam in 1909—but 
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Schociimadkers was an original thinker and had elaborated a 
Neoplatonic system which he called ‘positive mystic ism 1 or 
plastic mathematics*. The connexion between these apparently 
disparate irons is explained a* follows: "Plastic mathematics 
mran true and methodical thinking from the point of view of the 
creator 5 , and positive mysticism teaches the laws of creation thus: 
T We now' learn translate reality in our imagination into con¬ 
structions which can be controlled by reason, in order to recover 
these same constructions later in "given” natural reality t thu& 
peneiranng nature by means of plastic vision**® 

Dr Joffe, whose mancigraph on Dc Siijf h essential for an under¬ 
standing of the movement, makes it clear to what a considerable 
degree Schocnmaekerg. was responsible for Mondrian's philosophy 
and tranmology* But : 

‘Schoemnaekera 1 philosophy was more titan the mere source of 
Mondrian^ terminology, h wm —probably without van Docs- 
burg's knowledge—one of the catalysing factors which helped 
10 weld the various tendencies into One distinet form: "Dt Srijl”. 
This supposition will have to be proved by itixns* taken from the 
two works in which Schoenmaekere sets out his doctrines: /W 
mtmv WfTEldbirtd ' die ncw r image of the world; published at 
Russ um in 1915) and Ft gins dm dtf btddindt wtsbmtU i principles 
of plastic mathematics; ihid mf igiti/. But Mondrian was not 
necessarily mfliiritGrd b\ these particular hooks, though they are 
mentioned as being part of a ,k Dr Sttjl” library in Dr Stijt, IL 
p. 7 1. Bods Mondrian and SchoenmaekcTs lived, at that time, in 
LarrOi and wt have verbal evidence, through the kindness of 
Mmc Milius and of Messrs v an der Lock, SlijpcT, and Wilfr, that 
Mondrian and Schommaekcrs saw each other frequently and had 
long and animated discussions/ T 

A comparison of ihe tc*tt made by Dr Jaffe makes it perfectly 
clear that Mondrian found a complete philosophical Justification 
for the abstract tendency of his painting in the writings and 
conversation of tins philosopher ( wbo t incidentally, seems to have 
expressed himself with a rational clarity;. According to Dr 
Schoenmarkers "we want to penetrate nature in such a way that 
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the Inner construe don of reality is revealed to m\ and this, as 
Dr Jafie remark^ 'is exactly tile end that Mondrian saw before 
him when working in Parish Nature says Schoetunarkcrs, 'as 
lively and capricious as it may he in its variations, fundamentally 
always fimetiona with absolute regularity, ihai is to say, in plastic 
regularity 1 , and Mondrian defines Neo-pLasticism as a means bv 
which the versatility nf nuturr can he reduced to the plastic 
expression of definite relations, An becomes an intuitive means* 
as exact ns mathematics. for represen ting the fundamental 
characteristics nf the cosmos, 

111 err is much detail in the plastic mathematics oFSchoen markers 
which can be directly transferred to a description of the plastic 
constructions of Mondrian, and though Mondrian hud arrived 
at a similar position by an independent path (though calling at 
the same milestones Calvinism* Hegel* and the publications of 
the Dutch ThecffiOphical Society] * there is no doubt that the 
contact with Sc^otmmaekm was decisive for Mondrian's subse¬ 
quent development—it coincided, to quote Dr Jaffe once mon\ 
"with the decisive years of his [Mondrian's'. evolution; its impor¬ 
tance has been stated by many contemporary witnesses, and it 
am br traced through Sdioeiitnaekcrs 1 and Mondrian's writings',* 
But at the same timr one must emphasize, not only that the 
plastic creations of Mondrian and other members of the St[jt 

group i such os the architect J.J, p r Oud (b- jSgo) and the painter 
George Vantongrrioo li. i 0BG had anticipated the philosopher's 
ideas,, but also that this philosophy itself was 'in thr air at the 
time—there are many parallels between Scbocmnaekers ideas 
and Kandinsky's, for example, and van Docsburg, and probably 
others in the group, bad read Concerning I fir Spirt ituji in Art. lltr 
distinctive element in rs'eo-pbstitism ivas its desire for objectivity, 
its anti-individualistic lendeney; and therefore one might say 
its auti-expressionistic tendency. This was an extreme to which 
the Oriental soul of Kandinsky w as never to be driven, Even in 
his most precise and 'calculated* work* see page 173; there is still 
an element of sensibility which Mondrian would have found too 
sentimental. 
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As a movrmmt Dt Stijl was not confined to painting: arc hi* 
tec lure, furniture, the decorative arts, and typography played an 
equal part in a comprehensive attitude towards every aspect of 
life. Van Docsburg was the intellectual animator of the movement, 
and van Does burg had a missionary’ zeal which aimed at establish* 
ing a new relationship between the artist and society. In this 
collective task the collaboration of the architect was essential. Of 
the architects who did collaborate die most important was Oud, 
who had become city architect of Rotterdam in IQJ8 fa year after 
he had joined the De Stijl group). Robert vaii't Hoif (b. 1887), 
who had studied architecture and visited the United States, 
joined the group in 1917 and brought with him a knowledge of 
the work of Frank I,loyd Wright, Gerrit Thomas Riclveld 'b- (8881 
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wa* a Furniture designer and architect—a house hr built at 
l trrcht in 1324 was a deliberate artempt to apply Dr Stijl 
principles to architecture* Other architects who collaborated 
wath Dt Stijl are Jan VVils ' b, 180!■ and Cornelia van Eesttrrn 
b. 1897). Van Doesburg indeed did not recognize any legitimate 
distinction between architecture and design in general, and lie 
himself collaborated with Oud and Wils and other architects of 
the group, and made many architectural 'projects', Hi$ inclusive 
claims to die direction of the activities of the group inevitably led 
W trouble, but there can be no doubt, as Dr Jaffe says, that van 
Doesburg w&s Dt Siijt t 'with all his incredible energy, creative 
powers and resource. He really “drove" Dt Stijl bom its very 
beginning, and it is quite understandable that Dt Stijt as a 
movement, as a concentration of people, did not survive him,'* 

U hen one turns from the theories or D‘ Stijl. impressive in their 
three and consistency, to die achievements of this group in paint¬ 
ing, one has, apart from the work of Mondrian, a sense of aridi ty. 
There is, to begin with, a characteristic inherent in the anti- 
individualism of their aims, a deliberate unifo rmity Van der 
Leek's forms may be incur dispersed; Cesar Domda Nieuwenhuis 
(b. 19001 may be boldt n Friedel Vordembcrgc-Gildewart (horn 
at Osnabriick in Germany, but invited by van Doesburg to join 
Dt Stijl in 19241 may be more constructivist’ in the sense to be 
defined later in this diaplcr; but nevertheless one may be excused 
for finding it difficult to distinguish any personal quality in the 
work of these artists. We can appreciate the universal qualities 
which are inherent in the Dutch tradition—clarity and austerity— 
but these were expressed supremely by Mondrian, and one has 
only to compare the achievement of Mondrian with the work of 
the rest of tin; group to realize dun he possessed some element of 
genius which they lacked, i abhor all that is temperament, 
inspiration, sacred fine, and all the attributes of genius that con¬ 
ceal the untidiness of the mind, 1 van Doesburg once confessed. 10 
Mondrian might have said the same, but there is itj his work, and 
even in his writings, more than a spark of the sacred fire. His long 
search fur harmony and intensity, for precision and equilibrium. 
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in each individual work and in his whole creative achievement, 
was a p j«i im tlial could not he denied. Mondrian was a human int. 
■tjid hr believed that the new rtmMTUtuve art of which he was 
the fort-runner would create among us fc a profoundly human and 
rich beauty", but a new beauty. Non-figurative art brings to an 
end the ancient culture of ait; at present, therefore, one can 
review and judge more surely thr wholt culture of art, We are now 
at the Turning point of this culture: ih cuttun n/ pm titular form ts 
approaching its tnd. Thr adtau of determined relations has begun .' 11 A dry 
manner of oppressing an inspired vising perhaps, but one should 
retnember 3 as Dr Georg Schmidt has so well said, that ‘Mondrian's 
arc . * . ret cues Mondrian's theories. His pictures arc far more 
than merely formal experiments—they arc as great a spiritual 
achievement as any work of pure an. A Mondrian painting bung 
in a house and room designed entirely in thr spirit of Mondrian, 
indeed, precisely in such a house and room, has a fundamentally 
different quality and higher stature than any object of material 
use. It is a most sublime expression of a spiritual idea < t attitude, 
an embodiment of balance between discipline and freedom, an 
embodiment of elementary opposition in equilibrium; and these 
oppositions; are no less spiritu d than physical. Thr spiritual energy 
that Mondrian invested in hi* art will radiate, both spiritually 
and sensually, from each of his pointings for all time to come." 11 

• * * 

Kandinsky, as we have already noted, left Munich on the out* 
break of war in igr+t md travelling via Switzerland. Italy, and 
the Balkans reached Moscow early in 1915* Apart from ihfin 
trips to Sweden (ipiGi and Finland (1017' Jie remained in Russia 
until called to the Hauhans in 1922* His sympathies were on the 
revolutionary side and in iqiB he became a professor at the 
reorganized Academy of Fine Arts in Moscow and a mem be 1 of 
the Commissariat for Education, In (919 he was made .1 director 
of the Museums of Pkt a rial Culture, and hr presided over the 
reorganization of the picture galleries throughout the U. 5 .&.R. 
In 1920 he was appointed a professor at the University of Moscow 
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and in 1921 founded the Academy of * 4 rts and Sciences and 
became its vice-president. But the thermidurian reaction had 
already set in, and at the end of this year he left Moscow, never 
to return to Russia* 

During thne six years in Moscow a new and independent 
movement of art was bom, and there can be little doubt that 
Kandinsky, who had the greatest experience and authority among 
the artists then gathered in Moscow, was in some sense the pre¬ 
siding genius. But once again wc must suppose the precipitation* 
in a his city as in Paris P Munich, and elsewhere, of works of art 
that expressed a diffuse longing for creative renewal, Kandinsky 
himself had already spent several weeks in Russia almost every 
year between 1896 and 1914, and in 1912 part of his book 
Ctoxrtning i&t Spiritual in Art (the section, on ’The Language of 
Farm and Colour 1 ) had been translated into Russian* This 
publication was probably the cataiyst that was needed, but onr 
should note that already in 1913, before Kandinsky's return to 
Moscow, Kasimir Malevich (1878-1335) had founded a new 
movement which he called Suprematism. Malevich like van 
Dors burg ) had clear insight and a logical mind, and he went 
straight to the point which other artists (including Mondrian) 
reached by cautious evolution. Basing himself no duubt on current 
aesthetic theories, 3 * he asserted dial Lbc reality in an was thr 
sensational effect of colour iuclf P As an illustration he exhibited 
(already in 1913) a picture of a black square on a white ground l 
and claimed dial die feeling this contract evoked was the basis 
of all art* 'The representation of an object, in itself (the objectivity 
as the aim of the representation), is something that has nothing 
to do with art, although the uec of representation in a work of art 
does not rule out the possibility of its being of a high artistic 
order. For the suprematist, therefore, the proper means is the one 
that provides the fullest expression of pure feeling and ignores die 
habitually accepted object. The object in itself is meaningless to 
him; and thr ideas of the conscious mind are worthless. Feeling is 
the decisive factor. . # and thus art arrives at non-objective 
representation—at Suprematism. 1 
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These sentences come from an account of Suprematism which 
was published by the Bauhausin J927., 11 but they faithfully repre¬ 
sent the position taken tip by Malevich in igi 3 i a * 3 time when 
Mondrian was still tethered to the object. In the course of the 
next year or two Malevich found several recruits 10 Ins movement, 
notably Vladimir Tallin fb. tUSfj) and Alexander Rodchenko 
(b. 1891). Tire developments that took place In Moscow between 
1913 and 19 17 remain somewhat obscure—they represented but 
otu* other aspect of the general European jcmient, From the 
beginning, however, there W'ere in existence at least tlirec in¬ 
compatible points of sicw: the purist point of view represented 
by Malevich, a constructivist or functional point of view repre¬ 
sented by Tatlin and Rodchenko, and Kandinsky's more 
individualistic point of view. These different points of view were 
to be accentuated as the Revolution progressed, bnt the Revolution 
itself had brought back to Lbdx native country certain exiled 
artists who were to play a decisive part in these further develop¬ 
ments, notably two brothers, Antoine Pevsner (b. 1886) and 
Naum Gabo (b. 1890—he adopted the name Gabo in 1915 to 
distinguish himsrlf From Ins brother 1. 
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Pevsner had decided to become an artist at ifie age of fifteen, 
and bad then spent two years as a student at the Kiev Academy 
of Arts, followed by one year at the St Petersburg Academy. 
Inevitably be was drawn to Paris and ;urived there in rqi r, in 
time to see and be overwhelmed by die first Cubist exhibition in 
the Salon des lndcpendants. He returned to Russia for a year, but 
was back in Paris the following year, 1913, and then came into 
close association, not only with his compatriot Archipenko, then 
making his first experiments in Cubist sculpture, but also with 
the Section d or group of painters. which included Oleizes and 
Mcuinger, the first theorists of the movement, who had published 
Da Gu&umt die previous year. U is also on record that Pevsner 
sav. Boccionis 1913 exhibition of ‘architectonic constructions ', 11 
perhaps a decisive experience. 

Meanwhile his broihrr Naum had chosen a medlcaJ career, 
and in 1909 was sent to Munich University, There his interests 
turned first to the physical sciences; later he studied civil engin- 
eerixig. But he was aiso becoming interested in the arts, attended 
Heinrich Wolffiin’s lectures on art history, ami visited the Cubist 
exhibition of 19 to. In this year, too, he first met Kandinsky and 
read hit recently published book, Concerning the Spiritual in Att, [n 
1913 and again in j 9 t 4 be visited his brother in Paris, met 
Archipenko, saw ibe works of the Stction d'or group, and became 
acquainted with the theories of Gleizcs and Mcfcringer. Oq his 
return to Munich he meddled his first piece of sculpture—a 
naturalistic head of a negro. 

On the outbreak of war in August t 9 i + Gabo took refuge in 
Denmark, and then made his way to Oslo. There he was joined 
by his brother and there for two years they digested all their 
diverse experiences and together evolved the art they were to call 
Construed vis rn. One may suppose that Antoine contributed his 
knowledge of artistic Techniques, Naum his scientific approach to 
mat trials and form. During his training as a physicist Naum had 
learned hnn to make three-dim end anal constructions to illustrate 
mathematical formulas, and in this manner a Fusion of artistic 
insigln and scientific method came about. 
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When, therefore, the two broth its returned to Moscow in j pi 7 
they came wi t>a already formed concept ions of the future of art. 
But the worts of art which they brought from Norway—Gabo’s 
Bust of 1916 ant) the Head of s Woman of the same year ;tht: latter 
now in The Museum of Modem Art, New York), though influenced 
by Cubism, and more particularly by ArchipenkoVusc of materials 
Ukr glass and metal—were not in any sense obsUast. Indeed, Gabo 
claims that he has never called himself an abstract artist, and is 
oppwd to the use of the word abstraction in an. 14 When, there¬ 
fore, Gabo aud Pevsner came into direct contact with Malevich’s 
Suprematism, a divergence was evident which had 10 be resolved. 
Gabo has vividly described the discussions that then went on 
between all the artists now assembled in Moscow, 'each bringing 
something to the clarification of another’s work. Our activities 
went on incessantly in both theoretical and concrete experiments 
at the workshops of the schools and in the artists' studios. Regular 
Open discussions were held in die school auditorium . . . this in 
thr midst of a whirlwind of war and civil war, utter physical 
privation and political strife.’ 17 

Pevsner and Gabo eventually accepted the non-objective point 
of view of Malevich, but sought for a more dynamic and spatial 
conception of art: Suprematism, with its insistence on basic 
forms and pure colour, was tot: limited. Bui they rejected much 
more decisively the functionalist, or productivist, point of view 
of Tallin and his group. "The conflict in our ideologies,' Gabo 
relates, between ratlin's group . and our group only acceler¬ 
ated the open break and forced us to make a public declaration. 
Tallin’s group called for die abolition of art as an outlived 
aestheticism, belonging to the culture of capitalistic society. and 
they were calling on those artists who were doing constructions 
in space to drop this "occupation 51 and start doing things useful 
10 human living in his material surroundings—to make chairs 
and tables, to build ovens, houses, etc. We were opposed to these 
materialistic and political ideas on art and in particular, against 

this kind of Nihilism, revived by them from the 80's of the last 
century*.’ 11 
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Gabo and Pevsner thru issued a manifesto. It is dated 5 August 
t QZQ, and its most Important pronouncement, os Gabo has said + 
was that an has its Absolute independent value and a. function 
to perform in society, whether rapitalistic, socialistjr, or com¬ 
munistic. Art will always be alive as erne of the indispensable 
expressions of human experience and as an important means of 
com muni cation - The other important pronouncement in the 
manifesto was the assertion that *pacr and time constitute the 
backbone of die constructive arts, 111 

It is necessary u> dwell a little on these discussions because 
though they took place in Moscow between 1917 and £922, they 
are still live issues, and the future development of art still depends 
on their resolution. By 1922 the differences between the two 
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group* in Moscow were obviously irreconcilable, bm the victory 
uas not tn be with either party. Suprematists, Construed vUta, 
Product! vists—all alike had been merely tolerated by the Russian 
government because for the moment more urgent problems occu¬ 
pied its attention. When finally it became aware of the issues, 
neither the Government itself nor the soldiers and peasants and 
industrial workers they represented cared Fnr any of these fine 
points of aesthetics. They wanted an art (hey could understand, 
ail anecdotic art T indeed an academic 4ft; and since all Forces had 
to be organized in defence of the Soviet, they wanted a propa¬ 
gandist art. an art in the service of the Revolution. That the 
artists themselves conceived their art to be essentially revolutionary 
and therefore appropriate for the new society that was coming 
into being was irrelevant. Who were these arlists? Not workers, 
in any proletarian sense; but rather survivals of Western bourgeois 
decadence, probably anarchists, in any case a noisy and sub¬ 
versive minority. The game wa.s up and the artists knew it. In 
r>Y22 Gabo left for Berlin io supervise an exhibition of Russian nrT 
sent there by the Government. Hr never returned to Mnstow, 
;utd a year Jatcr Pevsner joined him In Berlin, Kandinsky IrFi the 
same year, lo join Gropius in Weimar. Of those who remained in 
Moscow, cither like Fat I in they became industrial designers or 
like Malevich they retired into obscurity and poverty. Thr fate 
of most of them is unknown. 

Gnbo stayed in Berlin tor ten years* then spent three ye^rs in 
Paris, in i 935 he settled in London and remained m England 
ten years. In iqa& he left England for the United States and 
eventually became an American citizen. Pevsner; who had liud 
a derisive meeting with Marcel Duchamp in Berlin m 1922 or 
1923* then turned from painting tn constructivist sculpture, and 
in October 1923 returned lo Paris, where be has remained ever 
since, becoming 1 French citizen in 

In so far as Constructivism is conceived as a development of 
traditional sculpture^ it might seem in lie outside the scope of this 
volume; but though both Gabo and Pevsner often speak of 
themselves as sculptors and are regarded by critics and the 
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public, in fact what they have aimed at and achieved b a farm of 
art that supersedes all previous categories of urt, Pevsner has 
written: 

‘The gigantic construelions of the modern world, The prodigious 
discoveries of science have changed the face of the world, white 
artists were announcing new conceptions and fan™. A revnliumfi 
\% imposed on tile arts and on the emotions—it will discover a new 
world as yet scarcely unexplored, Tims we have arrived, Gabo 
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and I n on die road to new research of which the guiding idea is 
the attempt at a synthesis of the plastic arts: panning, sculpture 
and andii lecture. . , . It h nor fanciful to think that dir epoch 
which wifi succeed ours will be oner more* in the history of 
humanity', a period of great collective work*; that it will witness 
the execution of imposing constructions in vast urban spaces.* 10 

Such a 'synthesis of all dir plastic am\ in which the traditional 
Renaissance categories disappear in a new architectonic complex 
of construed ve activities, has also been die ideal of the great 
architects of our period, Walter Gropius \ h. iBBj), Mies van der 
Rohe ib* i8R6} t and he Corbusier i Charier* Edouard Jeannerrt, 
b, 18R7 , The Rauhaus was founded by Gropius with just such an 
ideal of a Synthesis of the plastic arts; and this too was die ideal of 
van DoesbuTg and other members of Di Stiji. The Bauhaus 
united For ten productive years artists of every category in this 
common endeavour. In the first proclattiaiion issued at Weimar 
in 1919 it was argued (hat all the arts mu$t be unified round thi 
bmtdmg. 'Architects, painters and sculptor* must recognize anew 
the composite character of a building as an entity. Only then w ill 
their work be imbued with the architectonic spirit which it has 
lost as “salon art'\ Architects, indptors, painters: mujt dt turn to 

(& cmfk* - - . Let m create a mu guild of craft mten t without the 
class distinctions which raise an arrogant barrier between crafts¬ 
man and an bn Together kt us conceive and create the new 
building of the future, which will embrace architecture md 
sculpture and painting in one unity* and which will rise one day 
toward heaven from tile hands of a million workers like the crystal 
symbol of a new faith/ 21 

This brave ambition was defeated by the machinations of 
philistine politicians, but die Bauhaus itself became the symbol 
of all that is creative and constructive in an age of economic and 
political confusion, and remains such a symbol. During the four¬ 
teen years of its existem e it nut only gave a professional status and 
means of livelihood to such ^creative 1 artist* as Klee, FeJninger 
and Oskar Schletnmcr 1888-1943) , but also through the teaching 
of Johannes Itien 1 b. 18B8) and Jtiaof Albers ib + 1888) established 
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for (he first time a turner in baste design that could serve as a 
training for the machine ar( of an industrial civilization. A 
lundamental para Lie I hurt was for the first rime drawn between 
the principles ul abstract an and design for mass production. 

White Gropius was creating the Bauhaus in Weimar, El l Lasar l 
Markovitch Lissitsky (14190-1941) was attempting to set up a 
similar organic a Lion in Moscow (the‘Proun’), and when compelled 
to abandon Moscow, utganrird a Constructivist movement in 
Germany in association with Las^lo Moholy-Nagy ( j 895 10,461, a 
Hungarian who came to Berlin in 1020 alrcadv imbued with Con¬ 
structivist ideals. Lissitsky and Moholy-Nagy formed their own 
group (which they called ‘G'J and made contact not only with ihr 
Dt Stijl group in Holland but also with Mies van der Rohe and 
other architects. In 19:23 Moholy-Nagy joined the Bauhau* staff, 
and was eventually tn cam- tile Hiuiiauiideal to America—in 1938 
he became director of a new Ray ha us in Chicago. Unfortunately 
he died before he could fully realize his ideal of a ‘new vision’, but 
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this ideal has been firmly established in the Urn led Slates, for 
virtually all the leaders uf the movement and many of its disciple* 
. Gropius, Mies van dnr Rohe, Lyonr I Fciningrr, Herbert Bayer. 
Marcel Breucr, Gyorgy Kepesj were eventually displaced from 
Europe and established themselves in America, 

Paris remained obstinately attached to ‘salon an', in spite of the 
efforts of Le Corbusier. The Strtion <1 'or school of Cubism, 
represented by Glcizes and Metzinger, had already before the war 
moved towards a ’pure’ form of abstraction. Immediately after 
the war Le Corbusier and AmW^e Gzenfant published a purist 
manifesto’, Apth It Cu bi.tmr ,**-This was an attack on die decorative 
tendencies of Cubism, <m the cult of sensibility, and a tall for an 
art as pure and 'rigorous' as ihr machine, Purism was chosen as a 
word to express the characteristics of the modem spirit. The work 
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of art of the future was not 10 he accidental exceptional, im- 
pressionbt, inorganic, picturaque* etc., but on the contrary 
general, static, expressing the constant factor in nature. Clarity, 
precision, fidelity" to die "concept 1 —these were to be die ideals of 
the new art- In ipao a periodical entitled L y esprit wwp&m was 
established to propagate these ideals, and there can be no doubt 
that between the years 1920 and 1935 the Purists had a decisive 
influence on the development of abstract arc throughout Europe 
and America. But Purism did not desert the object: it was an ideal 
of style or technique, a purification of the nwtif as such. Neverthe¬ 
less, a non-figurative school of painting did cmtTge in Paris, and 
in 1932 a group with many adherents was founded by Antoine 
Pevsner and Gabo with the title Abstractivn-Cr ration* 1 1 has 
continued to represent a strictly non-figurative ideal in abstract 
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art* but it is still essentialty a group of painters and sculptors and 
has not tried to realize that synthesis of the plastic arts which was 
the ideal of the Bauhaus and Dt Stijh At the most there has been 
some merging of the techniques of painting and sculpture—a 
merging that was first suggested by some of the 'constructions* in 
wood, paper, and other materials made by Picasso as early as 
1912—an invention subsequently exploited with good effort by 
many arils is. Most constructions of this kind arc experimental, 
or decorative* or surrealistic accretions meant to shock us; but 
one lias only to examine the evolution of a painter like Ben 
NichoUcm {b* 1894’’ to see how such a constructive element Has 
modified the concept of the painted picture. Nicholson began as 
a decorative painier of great charm, and then came under various 
"purist' influences of which the most direct and powerful was that 
of Mondrian, though Arp also must he taken into account. He 
then evolved the ^relief' which is still representative of his work. 
This can be literally a relief—a geometrical division of the picture- 
area distinguished not by colour but by differences in level, 
usually cut down from the original surface of a board. A very subtle 
difference oflcvcl between the various divisions of the composition 
suffices 10 create the abstract pattern, though this may sometimes 
be elaborated by a circle or other detail drawn in pencil 

Are such reliefs painting or sculpture? The question is more 
difficult to answer when we pass to works by this artist wliich are 
not carved in relief, but wholly painted p for we then see that the 
disposition of the colours, their balance and interrelationship, lias 
been influenced by an architectonic conception of painting—that 
is to say, the colours are disposed as if in relief. The spatial con¬ 
ception of the painting has been influenced by a sculptural 
conception of space. 

Tins is not exactly tile synthesis of the am as conceived by van 
Doesburg. Le Corbusier or Gropius, but ic 13 a secure step in this 
direction. Victor Pasmore is another English artist whose progress 
has been in this same limited but intem^c direction; Pasmore, 
moreover, has recently worked On architectural projects which 
bring his work into line with the Bauham intentions of 1919-28. 
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The ideal of a synthesis of the plastic arts is not dead; but the 
experience gained at much cost of effort and distLlusiQnm.cnt of 
spirit at Weimar, Dessau, Harvard t Chicago, and elsewhere allows 
that the vital conceptions of the artist cannot immediately trans¬ 
form societies still dinging to obsolete political and economic 
concepts. The artist creates his image, original and universal; it 
is dropped bite a crystal into the amorphous ferment of life; and 
only slowly and perhaps imperceptibly can it communicate its 
order and clarity to the chaos around it. 

After the Second World War the manifestations of abstract art 
in Paris continued to increase. An annual salon which was given 
the name otRialitij Abtirrifrr was established, and this organization 
revealed for the first time the growing strength of the movement 
in that city, where from 1933 onwards the presence of Kandinsky 
and of Alberta Magnelli ■ b. 1888, in Florence) had exercised a 
decisive influence. The artists who were associated with Reafitis 
JVfttHtflfci arc too numerous to be mentioned, but they include 
Jean Piaubm b, 1906), Serge Poliakoff «b. 1906, in Moscow), 
Victor de Vasarely ib* igo8 t in Hungary' 1, Jean Deyrolle b. 1911}, 
Natalia Dumitrcsco [b* 1915* in Rumania). Alexander Isirari 
(b, 1915, in Rumania 1 and Jean Dewasjic ib. 193 j) + From 1949 
onwards the Salon de Mai turned inwards abstraction; among its 
regular exhibitons were Charles Lapicquc fb. 1898), Geer van 
Wide :b. 1898)* Andre Lanskoy fb. tgoz* in Moscow), Leon 
Gischia (b. 1904), Maurice Lstbe (b. 1904), Jean fiazainc 
{b. <904), Maria Helena Vieira da Silva b + rgo8 p in Lisbon), 
Gustave Singicr - b. iyng) # Raoul Ubac b* t g 11), Alfred Mancsacr 
[b. 10H) and Jean Paul Riopelie (b. 1934* Al Montreal), In 
general the artbts of the Salon de Mai represented a variety of 
abstract styles, some of which tended to get far away from the 
formal severity of Kandinsky's and Mngudii'f compositions; they 
began n> merge w ith an expressionistic type of abstraction which 
had separate origins and diiferent aims, and must be the subject 
of a further chapter. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Hit Origins and Development of an Art of 
Internal jV&xsriiy: Abstract Expmstmijm 


In iQi z Wilhelm Warrittger published, again in Munich, a iecnnd 
book, Formprobimu di t Gutik^ which was almost as significant for 
the modem Expressionist movement as his Absiraktim und 
Einfukiung was for the modem Abstract movement. He gave the 
Germans what they had Longed for—an aesthetic and historical 
justification for a type of art distinct from Qfltdciffft, independent 
of Paris and the Mediterranean tradition. Thai the Northern 
peoples had in the past evolved a distinct type of art had been 
evident ever since the Renaissance, and Gothic was the name 
given tn it, at first contemptuously* It had not been difficult to 
find an explanation for this distinct style in climatic and economic 
factors, hut Worringej now proceeded Ed give it the diameter of 
inevitability: the style was the man himself, Northern man. 
Standing over against the serene and joyous an of the Classical 
man is this other type of art, agitated and fearful* "the trans¬ 
cendentalism of the Gothic world of expression** Wnrringcr 
assumes that the will to form at any period of human history' is 
always an adequate expression of the relations of man to his 
surrounding world, and in the North this surrounding world in all 
its ut!5terity T coldness, and darkness liad always tended to induce 
feelings of insecurity and fear. He examines die origins and 
evolution of Northern European arc and shows how it becomes, 
in its linear Intensity, a graphic index to the prevailing semihihiy. 
The Gnlhic soul T in all its pathos and restlessness, finds an outlet 
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in fvrty Form of an—not only in Ornament and architecture, bui 
even in the alliterative diction and repetitive refrains of Northern 
poetry 1 . The general condition of Northern man, so that argument 
runs, Li one of Tmtaphjskat anxiety, and since serenity and clarity, 
the distinctive characteristic 9 of Classical art, are denied to him, 
his only recourse k to increase his rutkisness Qnd confusion tc 1 
■be pitch where they bring him stupefaction and release. 1 

Worringer’s argument, as i have already suggested, would serve 
as a description not only of the artistic movements that were to 
develop in Munich from 19m onwards, but generally of the 
development of Expressionism throughout Europe and America 
in our century. It would noi be difficult to iind the parallels hi 
literature (in the prose style of Joyce’s Vlytsa and Finnegans Wake\ 
in Bert Brecht’s plays and in the verse forms of Ezra Pound, 
William Carlos Williams, and Boris Pasternak); and even com 
temporary' architecture (in Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, 
and Luigi Nervi) exhibits the same restless linear activity and 
refined construction, 1 
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This descripthr theory b wide enough to include sotnr of the 
movements whose origins we Imve already traced in previous 
chapters. Certainly Futurism and Surrealism are manifestation!-, 
of the same metaphysical anxiety, and since these manifestations 
have been world-wide, it is not possible to characterize them as 
Northern or Germanic, Indeed, what one might call the basic 
theory of Expressionism* which Kandinsky formulated, h a theory 
of universal application: it relates to human psychology in general 
and not in tilt characteristics of any particular race. The work 
of art, Kandinsky says* is the outward expression of an inner need; 
and though Womnger might imisi that this timer need isgrnrralcd 
only in a particular environment, one hay merely to look For a 
momrru at thr modem world to realize that the frontiers of the 
Middle Ages no longer exist. Metaphysical anxiety is now a global 
condition of mankind. 

What remains, to distinguish one people fmm another {or one 
man from another}, is merely the degree to which they arc {or he 
is) conscious of this anxiety. One might say that Constructivism 
is an unconscious sublimation of this si ate of mind: it is the modem 
parallel to Go line linear ornament and transcendental architec¬ 
ture, The same tendency has its scholasticism in the philosophical 
writings of Wittgenstein and in the aesthetic theories of Mondrian* 
but Expressionism is a deliberate revelation of this anxiety, ami it 
is as evident in Fimvisin and Cubism, in Futurum and Surrealism, 
m it is in those movements which had their origin in Scandinavia 
and Germany and which constitute the Expressionist movement 
in its most precise historical meaning,* 

Though tile word Expressionism oniv Cftmc into use from rpi r 
onwards, it is usual to apply it retrospectively to liie wort of the 
It ruck t artists before this date, and certainty one cannot now 
discuss the development of Expressionism without taking into 
accmins the work of the Gtrmaji artists discussed in Chapter Two. 
The flriirf-f eollapsrd in 1913, but meanwhile a new group was 
taking shape in Munich. Since tBgs contemporary art had been 
represented in the Bavarian capital by tlir Smssion, which 
included the German Impressionists, notably Slcvo^ and Corinth. 
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When Kandinsky came to Munich in 1896 the Seassion ivas just 
entering its jugtttditil phase. Already by 1901 Kandinsky had 
established an inner group, the Phalanx, arid it was in this period 
that he painted a romantic picture to which he gave the title 
Der Blaut Bettor. The Phalanx lasted until 1904, and from then 
onwards Kandinsky participated in the BrUtkr exhibitions, as 
well as continuing to exhibit with the Stttuitm, But by 1909, os 
we have seen, Kandinsky was reaching towards a totally new- 
conception of art, which had not Id tig in comiuou either with the 
established tradition represented by the Stanton, or with the 
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aggressive realism of the BrUckf group, A new grouping became 
necessary, and it first took Lkr form of a break-a way from ihc 
Sftessivn* In the autumn of tgog a number of artists resigned 
from that body and formed the New Artists. 1 Association f-Vrur 
Kuruttmwfimgung\ w These dissident artists had little in common 
except Lheir desire to experiment without restriction: they in- 
el nded Kandinsky and Jawk-nsky, Jawlenskys friend Marianne 
von Werefkin, Alfred Kubin ;b. 18771, Alexander Kanoldt 
(1881-1947), Adolf Erbsldh '"1381-1947), arL d Karl Holer 1878- 
1955). Lr Fauconnicr was invited to participate in die second 
cxlubirion (1910)^ and, as already mentioned, this established an 
important link between the German Expressionists and the 
French Cubists* Rouault waft also represented in this second 
exhibition, as well as Picasso and Braque. The whole enterprise, 
which was practical rather than ideological, became a con¬ 
centration in Munich of all the new forces of European art. But its 
ven' catholicity was its weakness, and like ail such organizations 
it inevitably developed what might be called jury-trouble. In the 
autumn of 1911 Kandinsky, by then in close association with 
Marc and Macke, decided to leave the Association, and the re¬ 
jection by the jury nftmr of Kandinsky 1 ; own paintings was the 
signal to go, Kandinsky in company with Kuhin, Marc, and 
Miiliter formally resigned- Marc immediately took the initiative 
and formed a new society which held an exhibition concurrently 
with the third exhibition of the New Artists' Association. Apart 
from Kandinsky, Marc and Macke* and invited foreigners* like 
Henri Rousseau and Robert Delaunay, the group included Albert 
Block, Heinrich Clampendonk, Gabriele Mtimrr, j, R, Niesde* and 
Arnold Schonberg (the composer, but he aUo painted at this 
time) _ 

The new group took its name from Lite painting by Kandinsky 
already mentioned* Dtr Btmtt Rtikt - the Blue Rider), for un very 
significant reason,* Kandinsky* who was already forty-live years 
old, seems to have been content to leave the direction of the new 
group to his enthusiastic disciple, who was then thirty-one, But 
Macke p who was younger stUL was also a considerable influence 
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within the new grotrp* Ii only remains to ask what these two 
younger artists could contribute to the new conception of art that 
was not already implicit in Kandinsky's work at this time, and 
which was already formulating In the book he was to publish a 
year later. 

From a theoretical or aesthetic point of view the younger men 
could perhaps add nothing new, but in contradistinction to some 
of tlu: artists of the Btiickt group, who were developing towards 
a ‘new real ism bearing a sot ialism: flavour 1 ,* they were essentially 
romantic in their approach to art. They might have a theory 
about the symbolic value of colours, or an interest in primitive 
art, folk art or duJdren's art, but Kandinsky too had always been, 
interested in sudi subjects, and his universal mind was to preside 
over oil the group’s activities. Contributory influences came from 
the French artists; Rousseau, Delaunay, and Lc Faucotmier 
added their romanticism to the inker cm tendencies of Marc, 
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Macke, and Campendoiik. When in ipia Kb* joined die group 
iic stented in symhedzc ail the diverse elements represented by 
Liir other artiste, and nor might say that Kler rather than 
Kandinsky was the only Blue Rider to stay that particular course, 
Marc and Macke were killed before they could complete their 
development, and Oampemhmk was never rr. pass beyond lhc 
appealing bui essentially decorative ideal of folk art. There are 
statements by Marc which suggest dial hr would have accom¬ 
panied Kandinsky a 1 the way to abstract r.xprossiunisin, but when 
Mure says, fnr example, that he seeks to paint *iije inner spiritual 
side of nature', the emphasis is on nature: whereas when Kandinsky 
speaks of art as die expression of an internal necessity, hr is 
thinking of the spiritual aspects of wan. It is, of course, possible to 
argue that man and nature belong to the same order of reality, 
and that what matters in art is not one or other aspect of iliis 
reality, but only the degree to wllicit the artist apprehends any 
aspect oi the totality. But the particular development of modern 
painting which I am trying to trace in this chapter is concerned 
with niiio s own spiritual condition, and nature is only significant 
in so far as it is transformed to express this human condition, Ii is 
thh fart ior rather tendencyj which makes tlir fundamental 
diiierctice between the Btaue Reiter group and the liriiekt group. 

In spite ol this fundamental difference some of (hr BrUrkt 
artists were invited to contribute works to the second B/aue Reiter 
Exhibition, whirh was held in Munich in die spring of irjitt. This 
exhibition was res Inc led to graphic work and water-colour draw¬ 
ings, media popular with the Briekt artists, who were represented 
b\ some hundred and thirty items by Noldc, Pechstein, Kirebncr, 
1 [r'rkel. ami M ueller. But litis second exhibition nu longer repre¬ 
sented a coherent style of any kind—in addition to the German 
anisw there were the leading French Guhuta, several Rush ions 
fGontdiarova, Larionov, and Malevich; , and a new Swiss group 
ylhr modem* Bund) wliieh included Klee and Arp. The exhibition 
was an almost complete index to all the modern styles—Fanvism. 
Cubism, Futurism. Rayonism, and Suprematism, anti of course Ex¬ 
pressionism. Even mure eclectic, ibr it also Included reproductions 
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of Bavarian ^lass-pamtmg», Russian folk ait, medieval art. 
Chinese and Japanese drawings and woodcuts, African masks, 
pre-Columbian sculpture and textiles, children's drawings, etc., 
was the Blau* Rntir Almanac w hich Marc and Kandinsky produced 
m tins same spring of iQi%- In a preface to the second edition of 
the Almanac Marc declared: 'We went with a divining-rod through 
die art of the past and present. We showed only that art whieh 
lives uiiLoudied by the constraint of convention. Our devoted love 
\m i extended to all artistic expression which is boitt out ufilsdf* 
lives on its own merit, and does not walk with the crutches of 
custom. Wherever we have seen a crevice in the crust of conven¬ 
tion, vvr haw called juimtion to k, because we have hoped for a 
force underneath, which tvill mmedav come to light/ 7 

* A force underneath, which will someday come to light": Bltmf 
Reiitr was the Qrsl colierenl attempt to show that what matters 
iti art—what gives art its vitality and effort—is not some principle 
of composition or some ideal nf perfection* but .1 direct expression 
of feeling, the form corresponding to the feeling* as spontaneous 
as a gesture, but as enduring as a rock, ‘To create forms means to 
live. Are not the children who construct directly front the secrets 
of their emotions more creative than the imitators of Greek form? 
Are not the savage artists, who have thdr own form, strong as the 
form of thunder?'® 

Such a theory of expression was wide enough to cover all die 
very various manifestations of art included in the Blaui Rutter 
Atmano£ t and in these vital two years, between the spring of igi* 
and die outbreak of war in the autumn of 1914, a complete 
revision of the thenredcal concept nf art took place iu Germany. 
El was fed, of course, from Europe generally, and an exhibition like 
die First German Autumn Salon which was held in Berlin in 1913, 
aimed to be universal* *a survey of die creative art in all countries*, 
and probably 110 other exhibition of such scope was hi be held m 
Europe again until the Exhibition of Fifty Years of Modem An 
at the Brussels Universal and International Exhibition of tg^8, 
an exhibition of almost exactly die same size and scope. It speaks 
well for llcrwiirth Walden’s prescience that practically every 
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artist of significance for the future was included in his to 13 talon: 
Chagall. Delaunay, L^ger. Mrizingcr, Glebes, Marconssis, 
Pkabia, Unlb, Carra, Severini, Bocrioni, Russolo, Gontcharova, 
Larionov, Kokoschka, Mondrian, Klee, Feiningcr, Mamien 
Hartley, Jawlensky, Kubin, Mate, Campendonk, Kandinsky. 
Macke, Arp, Max Ernst, Willi Baumcister, and Arcliipcnko, 
Even Rousseau was included as a ‘precursor'. 

The impact of this exhibition on the younger artists like Marc 
and Macke was a little bewildering, but the influences that pre¬ 
dominated were Kandinsky’s theories and Delaunay’s 'colour 
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dynamism*, and they led towards that type of art which we now 
call Abstract Expressionism. But the older Expressicmists, parti¬ 
cularly Christian Rohlfa and Emil Nolde, in their exploitation of 
tile emotional and symbolic values of colour, were abo pointing 
towards the possibility that colour might be given its independence 
—might in itself possess thr requisite dr men is for the plastic 
representation cal' "inner necessity 1 1 that is to say* of wutdlcss 
insights, ineffable intuitions, essential feelings, all that constitutes 
’the life of die spirit*. At the point of decision* which was being 
reached in Germany in the ominous shadow of universal war, the 
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choice seemed 10 be between two kinds of freedom; >1 frctdoin to 
i Tamt iirm the real object, tlic motif, until it corresponded to un¬ 
expressed feelings; or .1 freedom to create an entirely new mrrfi/-lcss 
object, which would aim correspond with these same unexpressed 
fedirigs. Transformation or deformation of the real object wax ihe 
way taken by llie BrGokf group, and was persisted in throughout 
and beyond the war l>y Schmidt-Rot duff. Kir diner. HeckeJ, 
Pechstein, Mueller, and Nolde: and lo this tendency, though nut 
necessarily sharing all their ideals, belong F-gnn Schiele, Oskar 
Kokoschka. Karl Hofer. Jawlensky, Rubin. Soutine, Rouault, 
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Rablfs, George Grosz* Max Beckmann* the Belgian Expressionists 
(James Elisor* Consign I Permeke, Jan SLuytcrs, Gustave du Smti /, 
and arlhls in many oilier countries notably Mexico iRufmo 
Tamayo, h. 1899) and the United Stales John Marin. 1870-1953; 
Ben Shahn, b* 1H9B; Abraham Rainier, b. 6 By5; Jack Levine* 
b. 1915L 

Since the urtisL who pursues Ibis wav tends to keep to the I id man 
litJLiTe as .1 mnlifi and to make thul rmtif more and more an index 
of elementary feelings the art it led to wav given the name of 
Ntu* Sathlkhktit, New Objectivity/ At some points—for example, 
in the work of Diego Rivera ■ b, iB86| and of Edouard Pignon 
fb, 1905)* Jose Clemente Orozco (1883-1949), and Rcnato 
Guttusn ib, *9121—iliifl movement links up with the political 
ideal known as Socialist Realism. 10 






The other way, more difficult, mure doubtful, more adventur¬ 
ous, was taken by Kandinsky, and would, we may be sure, have 
been taken by Marc and Macke. Marc's painting of *9*4i 
Fighting Forms, now in the Bayerische Staaisgrrnilldcs&tnmhmgcn, 
Munich, is already as abstract as any future form of Expressionism, 
Kandinsky himself, as 1 have already explained, after his 
experience in Russia, was to pursue a separate path, lhough 
always dose to Klee. Rut Klee and Kandinsky, in the Course of 
their experimentation, had anticipated all the possibilities that 
lay ahead: every type of abstract Expressionism that was to be 
developed between igt^ and the present day. has somewhere its 
prototype in the immense «u m of these two masters. They went 
to die limits of plastic consciousness, in so far as limits have been 
given to that consciousness in our age. 
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L' el us a monjrm follow the first path, the path taken after 
the lint Word War by the Btikkt artists, and by such outstanding 
Individualists as Nnlde, Soutine, and Kokoschka. A1J the BriiHt 
artists survived the war, and some of them, such as Max Pechstrm 
and Otto Mur Her, took part ttt an attempt to create an organiza¬ 
tion to deal with the urgent problems of reconstruction. "This was 
called die Xtvmhrfnjp, and had a broad front which included 
architects, musicians, (ilin directors, dramatists, a* well as pointers 
and sculptors. Dadahrts like Viking Eggelmg and Hans Richter 
returned from Zijrich to participate; architects like Walter 
(iropius and Erich Mendelsohn were there; composers like 
Hindemith, Kreiick, and Berg; and practically every kind of 
artist, whether Expressionist, Cubist, Futurist, nr Realist, joined 
in the hope of ‘planning and realizing , , , a far-reaching pro¬ 
gramme, to be carried our with the co-operation of trustworthy 
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proplp in the various an centres*, a programme which would 
bring about 'the closes! mingling of art and the people 1 . 11 It was 
a revolutionary period, in politics as well as in art, and a political 
motive is evident in llir declarations nT purpose and expressions 
oi sympathy of tlie Gtxmari artists of this post-war period,, A hitter 
and cynical social criticism was expressed in the work of two artists 
in particular—George Grosz ;b. 1893) and Otm Dix ! h. 1801 
but other artists such as Ludwig Mridner b, 1684) were no I css 
positive in thrir social criticism. 

Such a wide moverm:m held no promise of coherence, and it 
was not Jong before the realists began to distinguish thrmsclves 
from the supenralLsts— there could be no aesthetic unity between 
sa> Arp and Otto Dbt, nr between Max Ernst and Max Beckmann. 
It was a question of motivation: on the one hand were artists 
determined to use their powers of expression in the social (but 
not necessarily political struggle: on the other hand, artists 
determined to use these same powers of expression to explore the 
nature of reality t ur their own troubled souls. The first deiemiina¬ 
tion led to the New Objectivity ( die Ntw Sachlkhkeit 1 w hose typical 
reprrsirntaLivrs are Dix, Grtj®E a and Beckmann; the second to 
wliat might have been called the New Subjectivity* but which 
wus never concentrated enough to have a single name, though 
Surrealism covers must of its aspects, rsprtijdlv If we give ilus 
term a general significance 'and do not confine it to the movement, 
initialed by Breton and Eluaid i. The New Objectivity, we might 
further observe„ remained a Germanic movement, though it Iiad 
a significant expansion in America, especially after die arrival 
there of Max Beckmann iin 1947}, and has its representatives in 
every country. But we should distinguish between objectivity or 
vcri&m , which is an aesthetic ideal, but nevertheless often the 
ideal of artists with socialist or humanist sympathies: and those 
naive conceptions of L realism" typical of the Gcnnmunists and 
National Socialists, which constitute an academic illusinubiti of 
nu artistic value. The failure of the politician?; la appreciate the 
objectivity of artists like Gnu/. anti Dix led all too inevitably to 
mutual dtrilUmcmmerit and a Yadnrc of nerve 1 . 
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\Miyr b of more interest, iu retrospect, is the- obsenate retention t 
in the case of artist? like jaivJiMisky. Noldr t Ki'kotschb^ and 
So li line of a figurative y?r^/r/~ in apparently flagrant conflict with 
iheir symbolic intentions- Alette! von Jawlmsky bad been in¬ 
timately associated with Kandinsky from the time they were 
students together in Munich in 1905* and no one can have been 
so closely and continuously subjected tn his influence. And yci f 
however much he distorted the: mad/ f however far he departed, 
from a natural palette, J.twkmky never accepted the idea of an 
autonomous work of sin t liberated from any dependence on the 
object- Some of Nolde^ masks, and the paintings he made alter 
lib visit to tiic South Seas in rep 3-14* t'arry distortion to limits 
that are nearly abstract. Cobur takes on an independent function, 
as it does in Rembrandt*# Slmgftfmd Qx\ it transcends the object 
tiiat lias evolved ft to become in itself an alchemical substance, 
a mntfna pnma vtith its own mystery and power, Bul Noldc, too, 
was never to daen die mutif* 
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The artist who perhaps more than any oilier carried lliLs 
rvocative intensity of colour to its ittmiow limit was not 4 
German Express ion Ur 1 but a Russian , Chaim Soutine* who was 
born at Smitoviich in 1894. and went to Paris in i.gir. He knew 
his compatriot Chagall, hut his most intimate friend was 
Modigliani after Miutiulsjm'* death in lej-£o. In- lived the life of 
a recluse. He died in Paris in 1943* after an Unsuccessful operation. 
Depressive and even suicidal by temperament* colour became for 
him what it had been for Van Gogh—a physical eatenskin of 
rxiu rrhated nerves. The carcass of an out* the flesh of a plucked 
fowl* even the red robe of a riiiur-bny, any object is transformed 
into a translucent diaphragm thron fjh which his uwn life-blood 
seems lo flow. 1 * 

Georges Rouault is another -irtist for whom colour ha? iig own 
evocative power, deliberately symbolic as it had been in the 
stain ed-g lass windows of the Middle Ages. But Rouault, like 
Pechstein, Klrcbnrr, ilcckel, and Schmidt-Rotilulf, continued to 
use Ids painting for the communication of a message in his case 
religious rather than social or political. The motivation, w might 
say, is collective, directed to a social conception of the Dim non of 
art. Rouault's clow ns and prostitutes, his judges and his Christ, 
are figures in a mucous fair, a rami vat through which stride death 
amt desolation, but again the colours, leaded in black strips, gltuv 
with an essentially symbolic significance. 

The artist who. mure completely and more persistently than 
any Other in our time, has embodied in his painting a visionary 
and symbolic humanism Is Oskar Kokoscltka, who was bunt at 
Roclihirn on die Danube in iB86. Kokoschka received .1 formal 
education in his craft at the Vienna Arts and Grafts School from 
tr,04 onwards, but he himsdf lias described the influence, literary 
as well as plastic, that fed his nascent sensibility: 

I was impressed by the Expressionists of the eighteenth century, 
Buchner's Heinrich von K. Lists PentAmUg, Ferdinand 

Raimund's moralistic plays. Nestroy's saurical works. To recount 
One man's literary experiences when hr was bum in the late 
nineteenth century, and in Austria, onr ought to set out the 
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finality nl the moral and social struggle which had just begun. . . , 
It was the Baroque inheritance I look fiver, uiiconsciousjv still, 
fust as it offered itself in mv dazzled eyes as a boy singing in choir 
in llir Austrian cathedrals, 1 saw the wall-paintings of Grail, of 
Krrmser Schmidt, and of die outspoken extremist amongst them, 
Maulpertsch, 1 especially loved lhe last artist's work, because of 
the fascination of Maujprrlsch“s super-cubist disposition of space 
and volume. His emotions woke in me something of a conscious 
grasp of the problems of the art of painting. First becoming con¬ 
scious of the near-ugliness of reality compared with thr illusionist's 
magic colour, born in the master's unbound imagination, I soon 
became aware of and was caught by Lhe Austrian Baroque anist's 
indocility to the classicist Italian conventions of harmony. It was 
my falc to share also their lack of appeal to my contemporaries 
who were repelled by 1 ‘vision” in art, everywhere, all over 
Europe.' 14 

There arc two significant affirmations in this confession; first, 
a deliberate rejection of ‘classicist Italian conventions ofl|.irmoiiy , t 
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which implies an affirmation of "the tranttimdenialij™ of the 
gothic world of expression*; and then an insistence on the place 
of “vision*" hi an. What Kokoschka meant by these phrases vw 
from the beginning made dear in his work (which included 
dramatic pieces like Sphinx utui Sirahmantt and Ilojfming drr F^ium 
as well as paintings, book Lllustratinm, posters, sculpture and 
decorative panels). In u scries of portraits painted between 
and 1914 he was a mercile$s analyst of the human personality; Lit 
landscapes of the same period he re-creatcd* but with new im- 
presrionbric vigour, the rom antic pantheism of Caspar David 
Friedrich and Furnrr; and finally, in :i painting like Tkt Tempest 
(Dir H ittdshrfiut. *914; now in the Kunstmuseiim > Basle lie created 
one of those great symbolic works which epitomize an agr. It is 
a portrait of the artist himsdf and the woman hr loves, cast adrift 
in a boat, 'the woman peacefully resting on the man's shoulder^ 
while hr is alert and wears the expression of one who 15 aware but 
powerless. These two scein u> he driven along as tin angels and 
saiim of baroque paintings are wafted through the skies by some 
irresistible force. In the world of modern painting thk depiction 
of passion, at once cnacrctc aud symbolic, was new: there U tio 
other painting that attempts so direct a repo rt ntatirm of human 
destiny „ 1 tpjote from Edith Hoffmann^ excellent description of 
this painting. 11 of which she further observes that 'imagination 
and reality are so closely combined in thi.v work that any attempt 
at exact interpretation will inevitably fail. Rut it certainly demon- 
stratev that the artist had, at the moment of the greatest turbulence 
in his personal life, achieved the artistic powers which enabled 
ikitn to exorcise iju chaos fThis own rmmiotis by transferring them 
to a general, more abstract plane/ 

What is perhap* significant for the future is once again ihc fusing 
ol the tolouis (symbolic greys and blues, with flecks of red and 
yellmv) into a swirling bill coherent mass; and as Kokoschka** 
vv>rk develops, ihh fusing process intensifies until thf life of the 
colours b the sole raiton if ' tire of the painting. This is perhaps most 
obviously illustrated in his natures mortis , particularly those uf shclU 
ftfih and turtles, but die Tlimrai? in Blue of iguj ■; /> t yp now ill the 
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Wimtrmberg Suit; Galirry. Stuttgart, si™ hr tier still. The 
modi:I 1 ms a life-size doll which Kokoschka had mode for him- 
sdf at die end of the war, at a time when he hoped 'to go to 
the mountains where I want to hide, to forget disgusting reality 
and to work. And as 1 ran bear no living people hilt am often 
delivered lr. despair when alone, I beg you again (he wrote to 
the woman who was making the doll;, to use all your imagination, 
all your sensitiveness for the ghostly companion you are pi. paring 
for me and to breathe into her such life that in tile end, when you 
have finished the body, (litre is no spot which does noT radiate 
Tceling, to which you have not applied youiself to overcome L»v 
tin- most complex devices the dead material: then wall all ihc 
delicate and intimate gifts of nature displayed in tlir female body 
be recalled Tr. me in some desperate hour by some symbolic 
hieroglyph or sign with which you have secretly endowed diat 
bundle of Tags ’, 15 
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Kokoschka devoted great care to lilt painting hr made of xhh 
inanimate object—he is said to have made some rfck> preliminary 
sketches between April arid June igigJ - The paint I widi to 
make is that in Ills disgust with humanity! the direct result of his 
war experiences, he decided that he would himself create an 
ideal figure, devoid of human passions mi<l fadings* with whom 
hr could Site ill unearthly solitude; but when he came to depict 
this lifeless dull, to pay Ins tribute to her unearthly sdllnm, the 
result was u projection of colour of such vital intensity that one 
might say that though the subject was inanimate, the painting 
had life, Tlier r is a cohere ill composition—a reclining figure with 
the lifeless gesture of a dnU: there is the blue sky and green foliage; 
but these arc nut represented as objects of nature, the nature is m 
the harmony af the colours, the life is in the tracts left by the 
movement of the pu inters brush, and once more the autonomy 
of the work of an is vindicated. Kokoschka himself has said: ‘For 
the rrcativr man the problem is, first* to identify and define w hat 
darkens man’s intellect; secondly, to set the mind free*- 17 It U true 
that he is here Speaking in a political context, but the whole of 
Kokoschka^ art U created m a political context: modern painting 
is only explicable in iis political context- Kokoschka has described 
coittckmsness as ‘a sea ringed about with visions', and what floats 
into this sea is beyond our control. Whether the image that lakes 
shape suddenly is of a material or an immaterial character, 
figurative or non-iigurauve, that too is beyond our control. It is 
the psyche widcJs speaks, and all Lite artist ran do is la btiar witness 
to the visum w ithin bimsdf Bui iln- vision itself is fed by images 
tram nil human experience, os a lamp with oil, and the Dame 
leaps before dm artist's ryes as the oil feeds it. Thus in everything 
mtaginaliuii is simply that which is natural. It is nature* vision, 

lifeJW 

I hope I am not reading into Kokoschka’s pannings and 
writings a justification for the developments which have Followed 
ihe Second World War, development* for which he has nnt been 
responsible and of which he may not approve. Nevertheless* if 
we affirm w hat Kokoschka calls the autonomy of vision, or the 
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mtcrpftuiion «f rirnsriniisness and imagination* we have then 
returned to Kandinsky's law of internal necessity. Art is simply 
lilt correspondent: effected between Lius internal necessity, this 
clamant vision, and certain grstnrcs s mm rmrnis. colour com¬ 
positions, unified a$ a structure of two or three dimrmriims 
the word becoming flesh and dwelling among us* 

The actual transition from the figurative Expressionism ol 
painters like Kokoschka, Soutine, anti Nolde to the abstract 
EjtpiTSsttmmn which has been the diar;u-teristic style of the 
period since the Second World War docs not possess die chrono¬ 
logical continuity which makes for tidy Ids Lory; nevertheless, du 1 
dements are there—in dir early impmvis alums of Kandinsky, in 
Kokoschka's visionary transformation of reality, in Soutine's 
stretched membrane of paint, in Rouault's and Noldt's glowing 
enerusrations of colour—a gradual approach to a mode of com¬ 
munication relying entirely cm autonomous formations of outline 
and colour: symbols os automatic and as expressive as a signature. 
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The belief iliat the Jbctm or handwriting of the artist La an 
essential clue lu tiis identity urn l quality had been ihr bam of the 
methodical tritiiism of the am from ihe beginning of such 
criiickm in the seventies of the nineteenth century [Morel I i and 
Cavaleasellej. Fenclhwu and other exponents nf Oriental art had 
later drawn attention tu the high aesthetic value assigned to 
Calligraphy Lit China and Japan H The present appreciation of 
snch artists as Sesshu c. 1420-150IS) t with tik + flung4nk* technique, 
no doubt has come about as a result of the discovery of similar 
techniques by modem artists; bui ihr whole impact of Oriental 
arl was such .13 to create an appreciation of the abstract qualities 
in works of art generally. 

The priority ul Kandinsky 1 * discovery uj" *purr rnmpositinn 1 is 
not in qliestii.m, bin Kandinsky approached the whole problem in 
a must cautious way. He realized Ihat ‘ihe emancipation from 
dependence on nature is just beginning'': 

’ll until now Lt\ iijjn 1 olnur and form were used as inner 
agents, it mainly done subconsciously, The subordination of 
vnm position in geometrical form is no new idea (c£ the art of tin: 
Persians 1. Conslrutidim on a purely spiritual bmte is a dnw 
business, and at lirsi tcemingfy blind and immetlmdicuL Thr 
arti^i must train mil only his rye but also his soul, so that it can 
wvitrh colours in its own scale and thus become a djeterminant in 
artistic creation. II we begin at once to break die lionds that bind 
iis lu nature and to drvrrir ihuu-Kts purely lu combination of pure 
colour and independent form. \vr shall produce works that are 
nu tr: geometric decoration, resembling something like a necktie 
or a carpet. Beauty nl form and colour is tui iiiliiiieiit aim by 
U?,rlf„ despite the assertions "E purr aesthetes or even of naturalists 
otoesccd with she idea ol ''beauty\ It is because our palming Ls 
still ;u an elemental y stage that wc arc go little able to be moved 
by wholly autonomous colour and furm composition. The nrrvf 
vibrations arc there as we feel when confronted by applied an), 
but they gei 110 Can her than I hr nerves because the corresponding 
vibrations of the spirit which they call forth arc vvrakV* 

If, in the next fifty years, these words of Kandinsky s had been 
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remember id., there would have been much Uss coiilimerii oF 
tliy light and of practice- We are nowadays a little shy of using the 
word l soul% or phrases like 'vibrations. of the spirit 1 , but it 2* nut 
difficult to substitute the tcrxninnlogy of the psychology that has 
developed since itji*, and Cluus we see dial the point Kandinsky 
is making is obvious enough. It is not sufficient m an arl of pure 
composition to appeal to sensation: Hie work of art must evoke a 
response at a deeper level, the level wc now call unconscious; and 
the 'vibrations oi the spirit' that then take place are either personal, 
in Hsdi they rtFen some kind of mental inlcgriitinn, or perhaps 
supra-prrsofia], lie that they assume the archetypal patterns into 
whirls mankind projects an explanation of its destiny* 

Implicit in liiese ptemotiitions of Kandinsky is a distinction 
which was to separate lih early experiments in purr composition 
from his laser abstractions' and ihcse later abstractions From the 
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abstract expressionism that is out present concern. if our com¬ 
pare 1 ., thr Comptiutktit of 1171 o— 14 with the work Kandinsky did 
after lu* return from Rnuria in ijst*, it might seem a! first that hr 
had succumbed to thr ‘men? geometric decoraiwm' of whose 
superfkkduy hr had brrn so fully aware in 1910. Kandinsky was 
always comctoui of the mathematical basis of aesthetic form. 
*T~hf Jkml ahsimfi txfmsxfon of rim *tt vt numhct\ Ur declared with 
emphasis in his bool 4 and for this reason if no other he could nor 
finally surrender himself m an? form of automatism. The work of 
aiL must have a "hidden construction"; not an nbvtuUs grc>- 
turtiical construction but nevertheless one with Y.ykuluted* 
effects, He ended his ircaris-c of 1912, as ! have already pointed 
Out + with the claim dial we were approaching 'a Lime of tim&ntd 
and €wmi»m composition, in which the painter will be proud to 
declare hb v. « irk iimtfruitiwnil'* Thr jjgnifiranre of ihr words 
I have emphasized b inescapable* and nothing in die future work 
of Kandinsky w as to contradict I hem, 

A comparable theorist of the opposing school of abstraction lias 
not yet arisen, though <mr may find psychological justifications of 
it r 3u and thr surrealist theories oi ‘automatism* were perhaps an 
inspiration to the movement. But he re the distinction that has to 
be made b between the spunUM irons projection of unconscious 
(more properly speaking f pre-eomcimn) imagery, and the 
recognition, in dm nee effects fir spontaneous gestures, of forms 
that have an uncakdated and indeterminate significance. A 
graphologist will find a person'* handwriting tignificam. and will 
generally prefer to look at it upside down in order not ro be dis¬ 
tracted from a contemplation of its form as distinct from its literal 
meaning. Abstract Expressionism, as a movement in .on* is but 
an extension and elaboration of this calligraphic expressionisms 
and tlint is why it has a dose relpriundiip to the Oriental art of 
calligraphy, 

A direct influence of Oriental calligraphy 11 seen in the work 
of Henri MIchauXj Who travelled in die Far East in 1 {3 a M and 
lias since become a somewhat esoteric master of calligraphic 
painting in Europe; and in the work of Mark Tnticy (b. 1890) an 
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American arci&t who visited the Far East u+ 1934* w hcn he made 
a special study of Chinese calligraphy. Another American arris i 
associated with Tubrv who sometime* worts in a calligraphic 
style (though never with an abstract intention) k Morrii liravrn 
(b. 1910). He too visited the Far East (Japan) in 1930- 
The calligraplilc style of these Pacific Coast artists penetrated 
to Europe and reinforced the 'orientalism' of Michaux- -the 
influence of Tobry in Paris has been profound. Nevertheless one 
must point nut that even now Tobry is not strictly speaking an 
abstract eaprcssiuiiist—his art doc* not spring spontaneously from 
* inner necessity'- He h usually inspired by on extern d monJ\ an 
.ltmovphcrlc effect of nature or of cities, and though the final 
picture surface . usually, as in Klo\ of a miniature scale) may be 
Completely non-objretive in effect, in origin such ail art is still 
analytical of nature rather than expressive of an inner necessity, 
Tobry has -said: h Qur ground today is not so much the national 
or the regional ground as it is the undemanding of tills single 
earth. . . . Ours is a universal time and the significance of such a 
lime all point to the need for the universalizing of the Comdous- 
ness and the conscience of man. It h in die awareness of 1 his that 
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our future depends unless we are to sink into a universal dark 
age ** A metaphysical point or view t bus Tubey does not imply, 
as Kandinsky does, that dir inner world hits its own internal 
harmony, its own necessity, its mum formative processes, Tolx-y 
speaks of'universalizing', whereas expressionism of any kind:, and 
especially at its abstract extreme, implies a process ofin dividualj-rin. 

Tobey did not reach a stage of development which could hr 
called 'abstract 4 i even in tins universal sense) before icijo* 
Meanwhile in Paris two artists, Jean Faultier lb. iflnjj and WoU 
A 1 ! i e d Otto Wo I % ang Sch ubse p i g 13-^ 1) h ad i-v< I vr d. turn \ quin 1 
different sources, a rnnrpletdy abstract type of exp ression ism. 
Ftmtricr began In experiment with informal abstractions in the 
early ’twenties. Both artists again work usually an a miniature 
scale, bill their sources of inspiration arc quite distinct. Wols, who 
was born in Germany but lived hi France from naja until his death. 
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is an example of ad arris 1 who returns to what lias been adlcd 
*muld-er r ocativc' form*—that \% to say, the kind of Forms we 
discover, under die micn3itrope f in the cell alar smiettirt of living 
organism*, in the atomic suae lure of matter, and in malignant 
growths, aa He kbwlJ lias written in a poem: 

'A Cassis Ir% pierres, les poissons 
les retellers vue a la loupe 
k set dc la mer ce It cicl 
m’nnt fait u^blkrrimporl ancr liumaine 
mV>nt invitiT ii to timer k dos 
au chans dc nos agisStmmti 
m’ont tnonxrc Petemiti 
dans 1« pebts vague* du port 
qui sc repeteni 
sans sc repeter. . * / 
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("At Crisis the pebble*, die fish 
rocka under a magnify lj Lg-glasi 
sea-salt and the sky 

have made me ftirrgel human pretensions 

have invited me lo turn my buck 

cm the chaos oTmir goin^-on 

have shown mr tlemlly 

in the little waves of the harbour 

which repeat Lite nisei 

without repea dug Lli'mickes, F P /} 

It is the same mkimcopic point of view 4* lVIake 1 * 

a To see a World in a Grain ufSand 
And Heawn in ^ ’Wild flown .. , * 
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II taut savuii rjuc (out rime’, Wols lias also written in tills same 
poem, and hit paintings are a rirttiunstraticm of this truth, the 
forms that the artist creates dcrivr their significance from the fact 
that they are forms that are echoed thrcwghmn the cosmos—in 
the simmires of'mriuls, lilirrs. organic tissues, electron drfTraction 
patterns, frequency modulations, tietimntiim patterns, etc. Wlwt 
is significant about such forms is that they are tun necessarily 
precise or regular: 'Qu.intitv and measurement are nu longer th«- 
central preoccupation* nf mathematics and science . . . structure 
emerges .is the key to our knowledge and control of our world— 
.structure mure than quantitative measure and move than ir hi iron 
between cause and effect',** and it is this indeterminacy or 
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irregularity tliat is reflected m the forms created by artUts like 
Wols and Fay trier . 

Fautrier s style leads gradually towards ’actionpainting', a phrase 
invented by die American critic, Haruld Rosenberg, in this 
ronnexinn the arrival as refugees in America in 1941 id certain 
French artists rems to have been a significant event* Breton 
himself was tfeerr, but it was hoi Breton* or even Yves Tanguy or 
Max Ernst, also ‘on location^ who was destined to be the catalytic 
agent 3 but their rebellious friend^ Andre Mas$ 4 >n. Masson 

himself has defined his position rii-a-vis Surrealism in his pnirftitfH 
arte Gearges Cknriwfini rr_- Fd but from the beginning thi^ Nietzschean 
spirit had resisted Breton's ‘methodical' conception of auto- 
mutism* and had practised a traneelikc automatic writing (or 
painting 1 in which there was nn element of calculation. Already 
in dir 1930*5 Masson’s work was distinguished by its nervous 
linear intensity, never geometrical but rather organic, resemb¬ 
ling in some paintings the latest works of Franz Marc, and 
Kandinsky Y compositkmS of the same time. By \ 941) hr had 
developed a whole mythology of the unconscious and this was the 
style he transported to America, lit such works the whole canvas 
h d linear paroxysm, an dec trie discharge of vibrant colours. 

When Masson arrived in the United States he found himself on 
prepared ground, Marcel Duchamp had been there since 1915, 
Antcilee Ozenfani came to the United States in tc^B. Yves 
Tanguy in 1939, and in this same year Marta Echsuirren, who had 
been horn in Chile in 197i, came to New York via Paris bringing 
with him a dynamic form of Surrealism which in its linear 
intensity anticipates some of the characteristics of action painting, 
Matta had probably been iidlucu. cd by Mho, and so had Arshile 
Gorky, who came to the United States in 1920, but did not develop 
his characteristic style before die early ’forties, MmYs influence b 
apparent above all in the ‘mobile* 1 of Alexander Calder ;k 
Nevertheless, thr American artist with whom in retrospect we 
associate like whole concept of'action painting 1 , Jackson Pollock 
(19112-561, was inspired directly by Masson .the influence begins 
before Masson's arrival in the United States, about 193B, and L* 
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stilt very evident in his later works, such as ij fvrt &( 1953)- 

The influence of Picasso anil Mird is also apparent, bur does no; 
seem to be so stylistically significant, Pollock’s origins can be 
traced fairly precisely, and ihcy are formed in that rebellious 
phase of Surrealism best represented by M ass on. That they ou e 
something to the remoter dynamism 1 of the t utnrisis h possible, 
but yut h an influence could have been more directly transmitted 
through Masson and Miru h 
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PullLKfa transits an to a morr personal conception of painting 
has been well described by Sam Hunter. After recognizing that 
Pollock owed Im "radical new sense oF freedom 1 to the unpre¬ 
meditated and automate methods of thr Surrealists, artists like 
Ernst, Masson and Malta who had 'circumvented the more rigid 
formalism* of modem art . . , by elevating the appeal to c I Lance 
and accident into a first principle of creation 1 . Mr Hunter 
observes that ; 

Such paintings of 194:4 as Thr Sht- 31 utf and Paxifthn* and 
T$t*v 1 I of 1944 show Politick 1 * very personal application of 
Surrealist devices* He has retained fragments nf Picasso 1 * ana¬ 
tomical imagery and distorted memories of the Surrealistic 
bestiary all within a scheme of continuous, circulating 
arabesques which seem to operate automatically and remind us 
nf Miru or Masson. Vet. all Pollock** form* have an evenness of 
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repressive emphasis which breaks down their separate identities 
and robs them of much of their symbolic power; they function 
finally as purr plastic signs. Although Pollock and a number of 
liis American eotitcmporarici had lurcn. drawn to Surrealism, 
because its exasperations and chmm r of crisis seemed to jibe with 
1 heir own violently rebellious feelings, they were not driven into 
an art of fantasy or chimerical vision primarily, but our of 
immediate concrete pictorial seusatkms* They revealed them¬ 
selves as sensitive materialists even as they appropriated 
Surrealism's bizarre dreams in their crusade against the material¬ 
ism and the pressures toward conformity of shallow, popular 
culture.” 

The due to Pollock* originality is found in the phrase ‘concrete 
pictorial sensations'. Sensations of dii* kind are* of course* 
essential to any plastic work of an, but Pollock 1 * aim was to iry 
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and isolate these concrete sensations, that 15 to savj free them from 
the memory images; Uiat inevitably insert themselves imo any 
mode of expression, particularly into any attempt to project 
images from the unconscious Answering a questionnaire in 1944, 
Pollock said that be had been impressed by certain European 
painters (he mentions Picasso and Miroi because they conceived 
the source of art as bring ill illc Unconscious. To the surrealists the 
unconscious had been a source of symbolic metaphors—that is to 
say, of pictorial images that could be identified* recognized, and 
that differed from normal perceptual images only in their irrational 
association. The association of an umbrella and a sewing-machine 
might have- a significance that could be explained-^interpreted or 
analysed* Such explanation was none of the painter's business; 
his only obligation was to project the signiScant images, But such 
images* in psychoanalytical terminology* comr from a relatively 
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superficial [aver of lhe muansdous* frum what Freud cal ted The 
piT-cojiseinufr. there exists another kind of image, not an 
associated pictorial image,, but a sensational image, an image of 
an indeterminate shape and imprecise nilnun;, which perhaps 
turnes from a deeper layer of the ins conscious, with no immediate 
prreepluid associations from the external world. 

Before w e haste n to identify mrh Images with the kind of images 
we find in. Pollock s paintings, wr must pause a moment to con¬ 
sider Pollock s actual practice. His method' has become a legend 
the unatrridied canvas on the floor, the use of sticks* trowels, 
knives and dropping fluids, the occasional Use nf sand or broken 
glass—all these dodges have usually f>ern interpreted as a means 
to automatism. But Pollocks aim, as lie laid, was to get in his 
p aiming * to berom r part ol the pain ting walking round it and 
working from all diroeduns, like the Indian sand painter* of the 
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West. ‘When 1 am in my painting, I 'm mac aware of what I'm 
doing, 11 is r 3 ei 1 y after a sort of “gel acquainted" 1 period that I sec 
wha* J have been atom* I have nu fears about making change, 
dtsirnying ih * image [my j talks I LR.J etc,, because the painting has 
a life of m own. I try to let it come through- It ss only when T Jose 
Contact with the painting that the result is a mess. Otherwise 
there h pure harmony, an easy give and take, and *he painting 
comes out welI\ =B 
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"Tlir- painsing comes nut well—by what standards? Pollock 
probably did nor ask himself suc h a tirtrsomc question* but it is ^ 
viral one for the history of art. Phrases Like \nncrcir; pictorial 
sensations’, 'the painting ha* a lift of its own', suggest that 
b the criterion; bul Pollock also speaks of'pure harmony*. of L .in 
easy give and Take*, phrases reminiscent of Matbsrs -art of 
bakinc^ t bb "mental soother', his ‘good armchair to r^i in —in 
other words, a criterion uf pleasure or bmuty* Rut of symbolism 
ilieiT is no suggestion ] on the contrary, a desire to destroy the 
image and its symbolic associations. 

One should not force a unity of aim on Pollock which his 
painting docs not uphold. Over the twenty yean of bb develop¬ 
ment be experimented widely, and he never wholly deserted an 
expressionisiic aim. The pointing 1 have chosen for reproduction, 
P&riraii and a Dream* 1953 i fi* ^57 , illustrates obviously die con¬ 
tinuous dichotomy between the desire to give direct expression to 
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a feeling and the desire u> create a purr harmony s and t his i$ .1 edit- 
filet Inherent in the whole development of modem an. On the onr 
dde a coherrni im.igr, a more or lew precise configuration with its 
spatial envelope; on the Hither ssdr only the tracks left by the 
painter's gestures, the internal dynamics of the painted area. 
‘From *946 to 1951% Mr Hunter observes in the article already 
quoted from* b hc painted entirely min-objective works [not quite 
true, as our illustration shows]. The painting vr-is now conceived 
as an, intrinsic creation* a work that should stand by a miracle s 
like is, house of cards p 1 Sustained by die Internal force of its siyie . 
in Flaubert's phrase. All emotion, no matter how oxtravagauii, 
was translated into convincing pictorial sensation'. 

Pollock was killed in an automobile accident in ro5^- bis 

death he has become a symbolic figure, representative oi a whole 
movement that has riven American n&intmjr an imemuLiDnal 
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said in thl> volume, it is impossible to national boun¬ 

daries for modem painting. Pollock himself said: 'the idea of an 
isolated American painting, so popular in ibis country during the 
-thirties, seems absurd 10 me just as the idea of a purely American 
mathematics or physics would seem absurd ... the basic problems 
of contemporary painting art independent of any country',^ 

The American painters themselves sometimes reside for long 
periods in Europe, and certainly the European painter* feel a 
community of interest, and even a continuity of tradition, with 
their American contemporaries- A painter like Hans Hofmann 
who has been a £bcus round which the con temporary movement 
in the East of the United States has developed, was born in 
Germany (in t88oj and was already fifty-one and imbued with 
the Expressionist (or lauvist ! Lradliion when lie came to America. 
Of the more outstanding American palmers, Willem dc Kooning 
was born in the Netherlands (b. 1904 —in the United States since 
1926}, Arshile Corky (1904-48) w r as born in Turkish Armenia, 
Mark Rothko wad bom in Russia *1903) and Jack Tworkov in 
Poland ■ 190D). It is not possible to make any significant distinc¬ 
tion between these painters and those, such as Bradley Walker 
Tomlin b, Syracuse, NA\, 18991, Adolf Gottlieb ; b. New York, 
19031, Clyffbrd Still 1 b. North Dakota, 1904 \ Barnett Newman 
(bp New York, (905), James Brooks lb. St. Louis, 190b), Franz 
Kline (b + Pennsylvania, 1 n t 1) _ Philip Guston (b. Montreal, 
Canada, *gia) p Robert Motherwell (b. Aberdeen, Washington, 
1915}, Grace Hanigan (b* New jersey, 1922), Theodoras Stamos 
(b* New York, 1922), and William Baziotcs b. Pittsburg, 1912), 
who might claim to be indigenous, A shift of our attention to 
Europe would reveal a similar inter national distribution—Jean 
Bazainr, Alfred Manessier (b. 191 1], Pierre Soulagcs (b. 1919),, 
and Georges Matbieu (b. 1922;, all born in France, Jean Paul 
Riopclle in Canada, Asgerjom i b. 1914) and K, R. IL Sondcr- 
borg fb P 1923J in Denmark, Beam van Velde (b, 1895), Geer van 
Velde (b. 1898!, and Karel Appel (b, toss) in Holland, Ham 
Hartung :b. 1904 ?, Emil Schumacher b. 1912), and Josef Fust- 
bender (b, 19031 in Germany, Corneille (Goruelis van Bevcrtoo, b* 
1922, in Belgium, Alan Davie (b. [920 : in Scotland- 
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There are artists who transform the real into plastic images— 
Giuseppe Santomaso (b. 1907:, Antonio Corpora ib. 1909)* Afro 
fAfro BasaldeJLa; b* 1912), Emilio Vedova ;li H 1919)^ Graham 
Sutherland [b. 1903), William Scott (b. 1913)—and there art 
artists who transform the plastic material itself into a real object 
—sculptors for the most part, but also painters such as Jean 
Dubuffet (b. 1901) and Alberto Burn ;b. 1915), and the Spaniards 
Antonio Tapirs {h* 1923) and Modesto Cuban £b. 1934)* 
Dubuffet's plastic images suggest the spontaneous pleasure with 
which a child manipulates paint, or the use of natural features in 
prehistoric cave drawing* orconicmporary graffiti (street drawings). 
Quite distinct from such transformations, but still depending on a 
sensuous manipulation of paint, are the abstract compositions of 
Nicoiats dr Stael ((914-55), in which the motif, generally a land¬ 
scape, remains luminously present. The informal aba Irani cm*, of 
Sam Francb (b. *923) seem to condense space iudfinlo a luminous 
substance. 
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To atinnpE 3 c.l assin ciition of -ill ihi^ imtutdiutt ftrtnmi would 
bf 3 i.riticwJ rather dian .1 historic at iusk 1 but onr may suspect that 
lei Lhr future historian the similarities will be more striking than 
the present differences. There is an endless counterchangc between 
the real and the supernal, between the imagr and the concept, 
and an infinite scale of form*, dissolving into the informal, But 
the informal is not to be confused with the formless. Only vacancy 
is formless. The distinction is between forms that have significance 

—and such such significance can be vital, magical or harmonic_ 

and forms that are insignificant. But it can still be asked: signifi¬ 
cant fur whom? 
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This question poses the whole problem of commumcatiQn* 
which is perhaps Lite final problem confronting the modern artisL 
Modern art ii often condemned for its subjectivity*, its individual¬ 
ism* its solipsism. Expressionism itself (and the whole of thi^ 
movement is often somewhat loosely described as abstractly expres- 
si artistic: can be condemned as an activity that has nothing in 
common with art, in the proper sense of that word- Art has always 
been a process of reification, a making of things with an indepen¬ 
dent and ‘worldly 1 existence. This inherent worldliness of the 
artist", observe* Hannah Arendt, 4 ia not changed if a "non- 
objective art” replaces the representation of things; to mistake this 
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non-objectivity for subjectivity, where (hr artist feels called upon 
to "depress hints elf", his subjective feelings, is the mark of charla¬ 
tans, not of artists. 1 he artist, whether painter or sculptor or pod 
or musician, produces worldly objects, and his reification has 
nothing iu common w ith the highly questionable and, at any rate, 
wholly inartistic practice of expressionism. Expressionist art, but 
not abstract art, is a contradiction in tcrnis'. M 

This is a severe judgement, but coming from a philosopher or 
great distinction, we must give ii due consideration. As we have 
seen the aim of a painter like Jackson Pollock is not primarily 
esepressionistic- ■ i he painting has a life of its own’; exists therefore 
as a thing, independent of the artist’s subjective feelings. We, the 
spectators, react to its 'pure harmony’ with appropriate feelings, 
but llu- painting does not ‘express' these feelings—it merely pro¬ 
vokes them, and in this sense is an object in the world, as im¬ 
personal as an apple or a mountain. 
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Such is the lest we must apply to informal art T as lo all kinds of 
art* It U a lest dial would exclude many contrmporajy artists. 
The notion of an absolute standard, to which all artists should 
conform, has been lost, nr deliberately sacrificed; and with this 
goes the nompthlivt sense of craftsmanship* a deprivation which i* 
one nf the most dubious aspect* of this whole development* An 
arliat p & standards become his own sense of ideasc-i and whatever 
aesthetic values may exist in the work of art T of beauty or vitality, 
are merely incidental* or accidental. But there is always a chance 
that the accidental is also the archetypal—that the spontaneous 
gesture is guided by archaic instincts. 
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1 began this book wllh a quotation from Calling wood and I may 
appropriately end ii with another. At the end of hh own hook. 
The PtimipUa uf Art, a book in which hr had ddined more clearly 
than anyone else of his hime I lie Iliuc characteristics of (he expert 
mcr wr call an, hr suggested that thnr was still one be bad not 
hitherto mentioned^—an must be pmphetic, 'The artist must 
prophesy nor in the sense that hr foretells things to come, but in 
the sense that he tells his audience, a! the risk of their displeasure, 
the secrets of their own hearts, Jib business a* an artist is to speak 
out, to msjke a dean breast, but what he has to utter ts not, .is the 
individualistic theory of an would have ns thinks his own secrets. 
As spokesman of his, community^ the secrets he must utter are 
theirs. The reason why they need him is that no community 
altogether knows its own he an: and by failing in this knowledge 
a community deceives itself cm the one subject concerning which 
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ignorance mc&m death* Fur thr evils which comr from that 
ignorance the poet m prophet suggests no remedy, because be has 
already given one. The remedy is the poem itself. Art is the com- 
mimiry’s medicine for the worst disease of mind, the corruption of 
consciousness. 31 

The modem movement in an has so often been presented as in 
itself corrupt 31 that il may seem paradoxical t o represent it a 
purifying influence. But such it is and har: been from the moment 
that Cezanne resolved to ‘realite his sensaikmi in the presence of 
nature*. In reirospect the whole of this movement r in spite of its 
deviations and irregularities must be conceived as an immense 
effort to rid the mind of that corruption which, whether at has 
taken the form of fantasy-building or repression* sentimentality or 
dogmatism^ constitutes a tube witness to sensation or experience. 
Our artists have often been violent or destructive, inconsiderate 
and impatient, but in general they have been aware of a moral 
issue, which is the moral issue facing our whole civ ilizatio n. 
Philosophy and politics* science and government* all rest (inally 
on the clarity with which we perceive and conceive the facts of 
experience, and art has always been, directly through its artbis 
and poets and indirectly through the use which other people make 
of the sigm and images invented by these poets and artists, the 
primary mean* of forming dear ideas of feelings and sensations. 
Individual artists may have introduced confuriun into the general 
aim, but in the minds of the great leaders of the modern movement 
in painting—Grzarmc* Matisse* Picasso. Kandinsky, Klee* 
Mondrian, and Pollock—there was always a constant awareness of 
the problem of our age* always a constant alertness to false solu¬ 
tions, To present a clear and distinct visual image of sensuous 
experience—that bos always been the undeviating aim of these 
artists, and the rich treasury uficoti* they have created is ihr basis 
upon which any passible civilization of the future will be built. 
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more demrativT i!mi> van Goghb 
drawinfp. 

iij Fmfhr* Lettm *i Mj ihoiA/r- 
London f Constable . No, 

F' * 3 +- 

20 Gr. R- Rr> - tfur^uwj* Pens 

p, 25. Queued by Repaid, crf_ t 

P> 

2! Of. G, Kahn: < SeW, L'-dri 
Mad/mf. -, April 1891. Quoted. by 
Rcwuld, rjp. of,, p, QU. 

39 Rcwilti, /cJl. CtJ, 

23 Originally 4 Icttrr iu hit friend 
Bciuboure. dated JR AMfttst n%oj. 
n r | f4/if n, ed. Rr vvJilcJ. p. [ 58. 

Chapter Two 

1 Fmi written u a thcau and drrq- 
btcd anjong a few pe^pir hi igoG; 
thru published in hook form hy the 
Piper VcrUgfi Munich. i^Bciwten 
1908 and 1931 ibex* were ekven cdt- 
ttnm. An English Irmshitufi by 

Michael Bullock did not appeal until 
rgjyfc though Wqmt4jer f i main idea* 
had been inlralured by T. E, Hillmr 
(1 8B3. 14171 !Hpn-ufulnm . rdileri by 
Herbert Read. 1024 and bis %nr-cHari 
important hx>ofc, atr 

Oitthtk, appeafrd in an Engthh bnun- 
ialii Hi in l«j-37 fpfH in Gnikkj rdi led 
by Herbert Read,. 

2 Fint trnfrtlflted ' by M. T_ H_ 
Sadler) iu The Jr i qfSpb'tiwt tftirmmp 
\ 1.0 niton,. 14I-I'. KetmruLitcd 'by 
Ralph Mfiuhcinl) A* Gmrfrmrt£ the 
Spiritual in Art \"ew Wide. 1947 ), 

3 G kng« Dutfauh: Tfor Fduriif 
FjinJrtJ (Trans, Ralph Mantieim 
New York, irrjo, p 3 7 - 

4 Duthini. yp. ftL* p. jjfjn 

5 Ibid„ k pp. 22-3. 


ti Ci Allred, H. Burr* Jr Afarirw—Ais 
Jrl fro PaiJw XCW York « MtfWim 
n-f Modem Art ■ 1^1, p. 4O, 

- Trans, by Mugger Senior!, Barr, 
rtt-r P- 3 1 *U 
B Raix* p, 

g Barr. iWcf r „ p. 561 Tram by 
Either Rowland CliiTnnJ- 

iu Hnrr + iinrf., p. mi. 

11 u PzurL No, 2 i .1 July ] wt 4+ 
pp. 99-142. ‘Korea d T im ptfttfrtf* 
Quo led try 1 Barr t ^ rtf,, p, 4 a 

tj: Foreword to rile New 1 rapfcg&i on, 
194H Cf .iidhtfuTfl amt Empathy; 4 
(Lflrdri&uiuin te titc i^ydWafiv 
Tram toy Mldiael Batloclc, Londcm 
and Ntnv Yurk. 1953, p, vii. 

iy F.uhn tn Engl iah mans 

rdEtrtl Liy Herbert Read, Londem, 
PP- 75 6 

14 Fmj? r* fttfifrrf\ Oiiip, XXJI 

15 Dui ti&m fohtn. 19*3: J$fu der 
K&mfifl 1934 : Bruj- xv.i .ten Jafrien 

F/i. Mav SmicfrUiidL, 

iti tjrt ^/^rfRd^b^T Mmj igcB. 

itid fxL t 1948. 

17 Alpha and Qmtga. publhhqd 1909 

ifl Fuljltalii'd in C. A, 
f, HVrfc wad YucUht. -3 

vnb Bemr F 1+W4 

19 An mccmdiig luidiology of 
'rnriim 1 confrrsioni" which ntrlmlr* 
itatrnirisLi hy huju t ol‘ the ion- 

isU, wam nude by Paul ^Vrstbtim, 
Eimst*iT - if fit nton: ? ; Berlin, 1993. 

Chapter Three 

i Aope ti> a tjuinduimiiire VS- 
Wl'tvd H. hnrr. Pima*: Fj/ii rrqn 
Mi Jrt. New York Mibrum ul Mod¬ 
ern Art) 1 194 & t P- 357 , 
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g Cf. Cfrriman Zcxvr*, PuMa Pk*u 10, 
Paris rCahicre d T ArtJ t vol- u, ig4i\ 
p. so. 

3 Thr "Drtnnhe|Sr> 6 *Avi&HXl' r * 

MitriihgtpB. Megzzm* vA, ex, No. hfia 

May ly^hPP * 53 -% 

4 Cf. J. J. Sweeney: Ti erase and 

Ibenan Nrulpuire', Art Eulhton, voL 
J3, no 3 *T r *Lh> Oakling, 

Ik* dK 

5 CL Golding, toe. ai, where they 
are iliuiLrjEed Hga- ar. 33, 5*4). 

I> Cf Venturi. nh. Hibhu^raphir. 

1 ten Lb 89, ioh, T07> Also Am¬ 

brose Willard, PiO*'.' (y: untit, Paris, 

* 1 P 4 - 

7 Cf. Zeno.% ^ d 1 ^ uoa. 629, 832-44, 
with Vriiuitl + <?/*. fl., nos. 204 -ytf 
"iv - 3 . 7 T 9 - 2 K aid ospetidly 

72G (much nraitr dan 543, the cunt- 
paristjji piudi by Me GuJdicii] . 

S CF- James jolinimi Swcam r ( 

j'latfti N/dimuvm in 2 Qih i.rnlur? 

Ming, t?hica0D» in'?4. ji. 17 

■j Oi%maUy sn interview ‘in Span¬ 
ish traiwiatrd by F-ntav Wautm aid 
published in 7 L‘ .lit]. May 1 fn23. 
Cf Barr, fl/Lci'G gyn-i. 

1 o XAr Cfcgf^s^ Fvrm* <*J Art 1 jond tm. 
t^ 55 i Ji &L 

m Phrase* lugg^ttctf iM me by Jeau 
CatwiLi, jirrFace to L«r fVfirfmn'e, ■ aia- 
logtje i?J an eshibstJOfi held ar die 

Mii^e Xaiiona] d'Art Modern*, 
Piny, JjwJiffry-q April 1953, 

p, lb. ThU (“atnlbgtie Enrludcs a 
valuable dorLuncriiarioit of the luiwe- 
mcni by Bernard Do rival. 

12 Tht t icbul Fmnim: r,tUh*tV mtdiUl- 
fi^hii. Tram, by Lionel Abd s \>w 
Vctk, iiH 4 , p. 3 ^ 

13 Thb ocean in a letter uf 15 April 
3 <i! 4 to EntEfa Bernard which utu 
puMbbeU in ihc faintogue of the 
retrrnpertivr nhihiijfin of Cciiilfitie'j 


worfen Which formed part of the 
Salon EfAmomne in October 1907. 
Cezanncs actual words were: 

'Pcmrettra-md dr vr/m rtpcEer re 
qite jr vtiui detail icb 
1 rafter ]a natuic par le ». vkiiulre T la 
sphere. It cone, le tone tuii ea 
perspective. . , Les %ii£> i^unL 

IHi^ a PlLtiri ttm duiicieni I'frendiic, 
sait uur aectiou de la nauire. Lcs 
Eigncs perpendicnJaires a cet iiori- 
ron doTment la profcnideur fir In 

natJin? + fKlUT i!■ ■ul> lluuitiiti. ral 

pin? ru pr. 1 ft indent guVti sUrlki.c.' 
14 Quoted and translated l a Douglas 
Cooper: FfFtrmtt Lr$n it If ntmtl 
rtftfit-e. s .rneva and London. 194^ 
p. v id 1 i. r origintd French i csi, p. 7 k 
1 , Cooper, fl/- Oi, p/p. \ii and T.q■ 

lb Wi HLiit 1 Kofc?ens in t.n^lanri has 
lieen ihc most cnzu^imf of 
17 fJp. df., p. 15^ 
iH Qp r rit. p. fi|. 

19 Thr Cubist Piunwt, p. ^ 

go Cl. I.r 3 L’l CjBEtrrr. Jhf Fhilvwph 

*1 f thr Enii'ghtirmmaif, Hr^rcin. I9"h" r . 

Chap, YOU 

lj i See my An W'.Vi ?d(iiur? iXetv Vurik 
ami Li VI: I Jon L cp- : L j dbiu ‘iun t*l 
ihn questiorL 

Chapter Four 

t If we recall C^lerid^*- 1 ^ dLtini tinri 
between ima^hLabun atnl laniAiy 

Btngrnpim iJttramL* Chiip, \\ 1, 1 hen 

itricily ifieaJiing mtni of ihae furiitt of 
ait WuLihl be ddcrmincal U\ faiLiaav, 
and Tiintaitii Art r h often the general 
name given to these dcvetopmenTu 
e,tF in PmfmiU Am, tba 
a public Litioo <.ii the Muir^iTk of 
Modern An, Nr-\v A««rk^ edited by 
\Jfrrd H Barr Jr., In my own 
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t:arit ee=h| theories [cf. CflttttlntJit&frj iff 

ijfornrj Ciihriin — L AA. litk 77 f 

Valujt at Utmitiift London f Iq-jf] 
aitrl KcW York p. 31 I have 

Inrd in rehie ifrli'y^tfUicn tn wllit H 
fcJwttm m F*y i hi/j niK-iii at r be \ ■ r c- 
Jftmji m dir tmfF^ kiuL 

Thi& distlfteuofi ^rans to Ik well 
liQmc pgt in ibe vancijfs oF plastic asi 
n f Ik d iren v-.ni m iMs rh^ptcr o^d she 
LU-3C1. I would 1 usc^as that tn gmtnd 
ihr prefers! chapter a toti *, i ned with 
work') of ljii igiimiin ei ibr next diap¬ 
er with wnrki nf'foncfi hut it ts uu- 
l™ibk to iri^iLikiain the dhsifflSiin 

Lr‘: a 1 ; ■ - 11 tC LhU U E'l L tld rti ! L. i ■! 1 1 -P. 1 % r*. Jul ? 
va.tp.ir mid rturiLiiitijiR, It -iinuld [Wt 
liapi hr noicd thar the deleft ul 
whkJi p*\Trhnntih1y*k Fllldi lit 
ihe human fuydit do nm imp]v .i■ iv 
rnnrept? of rjjW Urr arc they merely 
prcivide different fvpfe of mjtfif 

2 F. T Marinetti, Afuwr^i'rj trim gut 

ik i'lt ftffJbltmV /uftarlfr in May 
lnl:j - ■ /"tmrgin&tiitn rtfJMjft tf Am mr.-rfi 
m liktjt* 111 May iof 'i': C Gauft, 
Lr/UJAirndfi a .ifi rwniprr, dr$£Ltidm+ 
llir Painting of Sounds Nohei, 
Sindh , 11 August -Jiflij 

Tfimfr TkatWi: Pun it in l.ikt/i/i, Milan 
1.19141: L T, >Jartnem, In Spltndtur 
pfamttrujtir *i ftiJrdmquf d» la mtiltl/t 
itmihiliij mtmJriytH jh Murli 
Itnjij AlMotiiu .Sant' ElEiS. Mtiiiifilfo 
djtTmihiltttutu iy July 1914.P. Some 
til ihrv detiuJi of Lbr Futurist 
movement have been taken from A 
attribution by Marinetti Y widow. 
Bmrdrtta Mars net ti, to Ca^rrtyjje 
Mui/fin Jri: PwrftlMJfjp Xmtfi ftf r*' P W 
/J/juid.^u /itm th( C&lhilw a t>/ A ft md 
Ah. ' / r ,-r /v I Tiff to. The Detroit 

fmtmtte of A tts, 19^7. Bid h* the 
next fiKitrrcuc. 

3 Pitlwn, -ladtornJttfuririr, Mi]nn s 1914 , 
Fin h airnplelr ducumejitshon tvf the 


movement, see - 4 frJ!itri dtl Futurisma, 
jRome. 1955. 

4 It was dm word whidi ^vr 
a name to the Engiidi branch of the 
Futurist rnfA-ement: the shurl-tived 
Yortkist Junvement led by U'ymilwii 
Lewis. William Robot b. Firriedfl 
Etc belli, Eduard Wadawotth, Jarob 
EpsTein, C. R VV, \evutsuu, and For 
a ibofi time before lie 1™ kilfed ruily 
in the irnr, the French artiii Heftri 
Gatidier-Bocik a | rdq 1 -1 n t ;. were 

a.’.sfirlilted n; nJih '< ireii i 

Vena' 

5 Caffrrtim n/ fib OVi/f/ Anm:> 7 Tj=-: 

Ahzmtm flf A/^-j/^rn Jrf, .Sni 

I iLsvrn. \'ude lhis\ cnity \i\ ry . 

1930 * Pr MB. 

fj CL 1 .tilt Dtu&r. m diw tti.KJiiiJft* tf*'- 

P.tvdmjmusj tranyfflCLon In Ralph 
Manh'-irji rn Tci' T'tddtl Ptnntit'- m\if 
Pvu ‘in Jinikoieg), cdisttl l>v Rriheil 
MntherwtU, New York, lilii, pp. -y~ 

i 7 ~ 

7 p. L'h. 

8 I - or furl her j vrrc:he rirfailfr c hI the 

cri r- llLi '.It hesc % CJlo , - re 1 /:rjTn^ 

aerrl/j/i n/' ■; Ah/ifdnL rtlitnl by WiUj 
V’rtkauL UmdHi { \ru York* eu-., 
*FJh 7 - 

ri 3 ( BgnlEcnm ihai tie CIllrioD ako 
wane A drrarn-novd s Hfbd&htrui 
(****)■ 

I u % 5 ? 1 taigju #f i/tf fojmiit u t he tit Er o i 
a ptiinlili^ 151 j 1 j r 

I I Wuldemur {iiorgw 1 iflr 

Chirif.fi m Paris f upR 

IV A/s^ru ('hngxU, by Walter t.rlwu, 

f-ondou, lyr^, p. 124. 

13 Ibid. t p. T 49 . 

14 f-ti put pfidtti. Farts, ffpi]. Tram, 
fn Hafpli MiirJicint in Mnthrt-ivell, 
ap< rif-^ pu JO4. 
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t = i, -I Ckn 'Hjt 4 RsJ iMIiijLLl -1 >C- i-il igniTi 

//ijfon art MutLeiwrlJ, */>_ f P ). f 

pp no- a 20, Orig< njiJly publ isbrd in 
/ , S i -i. . ft in ftrorf ffN.vt ii n=, Pa ria, i 9 ] e . 

U.i ’Hie Dacia Spirit lit PaiiUifLjj. 1 
J ram b) ftjilph ManJutitu from 
i-nAtrej vmL_ 7-9. 

MciliLCrWcll, 1^, rii.. p. tBy 

17 rYitdlr Rreteml Mm{ftetr riu .Vi 
rfrEmi* Sviubte, Pam, 411*4. 

Ncv edition, Pam it.ji^ pp_ 41—4 

1 mem, bj Oanct flLumyiuk J Skurt 
.y?j ■ ■ /■ «.■/ SuTrffliirm. t^mriun, 193 j, T 

PP 4 * 3-7 

1N _l toa/f s r* T pp 45-u 

tu 1'hc fim thuptm uf Ommfi 
w rHtrn hv Hnr^y] hy 

■iiisl r 1 flirtF.iJ- ijlkI |;»l- i-J ■ ; i r ■ >■ siubt iinl j i p 
^VJlii (T.I li j'pr' fV j1. j .;|; 1 j |jpc_ueij 

the mrirtv Zpr^rarci?*, 

aJ> Si'jfial ij I r;m*. David 

I rftM’oync I^mJjvn. pp L 30-g. 

L fc E Nujupirc i lUmdiicirnn fa 

Aitlhulhiitfi A >_uT^ f kgt N j^ 

IW t 1534* p 41: 

-u XJtr/i'tfJurr < )rti>w 19-?J from. 
RsEpli Maiihdhi! Million utU, */> 
4 tf., pp unp.-jH J. 

L ’“i 'Genesa jiud Ptfispci’rtv^ r-i Suf, 
rrcdrssii T ui ffrri Cm Jury* tiiilid bv r 

PtT>^y i -i®rnh«m fc York. 194*. 

p, Ifj. Hn* tmpocUnl rcjrvry af [be 

Siirir-Ji Ijm .uiwrturm ^ 

pubfidicd by Rretun m La Smtidum* 

ti in fwmim* Np.w Vi irk, 14145, 

'-4 d#l i}/ this iUninii, y. a l 

■2=, tbit!.* p. 40 

ab Jif *j/ Jijji Cfn/tifjf, ik 4:4. 

•17 Tli£“ fin^l cit^*rim 3 tiiiLmfnctiTi-Hii 
Hi.f lEac iiJiJLrmttt wu tbf! Ejpmricni 
InifriLfttiarwlr ilu Sut^niliiifiE^ 
vcnlrH !>y ARthi- tSirffm %ni\ Mjrrrl 


Diirhaiiif* -c ifrr flaLcnc Maeghl m 

Far b m 1947. < I'. rn 

W- Piiril ' IEH 7 - 

14 U f/JdWf/iifrc* ijkTPfci/iiffl. by 
Mnrcd Rsryiflnfld. Trim by G.M. 
nf Thp C9-47 Froich editiuii. N r ew 
Wrk, 193^ pp, -493-4 

' J 9 Mmtfrsb ( 1 QE ^4 p. * 3 , or. 

Sifmtiw* J-i .S'yrrAJuw ffjr dWx 

f;idfp.-.'.. Park U 14 V ■(. riLe cxaitalku 
ro‘i 5 ai mice 1 . 

£ti Z^-, pp, 13-14, 


Oioptur five 

1 i'ZFifTWUijjwnjr t PanHl t 1 ^ |aue 

19 S» 

*■ I bjs La^c k Iktj^d hull lily on Alfred 
H Hut, fr Fsattsa, fp fh ttqri t r ttn 
,irS, JJ^Fj, . 

3 |l; tb-.- tm)vt‘f^atiuph wiTh Ifeiftde 
iscr fboiiuifr i - 

4 - JV - ■ ' E^ 1 iy AiL J?r 1^^ 
l>- N 3 

^ tEiiltrdp iittilii^jy iimy be ihe 
turner, .if rhe iimh^dp T a likraiu of 
,L F 1 1' r 1 ?|i| f; bipp| t h* tnif n' l 1 • uggesa rd 
I - Robrkl Fcrnmc ^it foj* 

anti JtV-iA. UgnduJL, p. 27a. 

b Fri^m am iuErmew h f Jrimnr 

Zcvkkr tf| 1945 F^liiatefl ftdtn Barr, 
r«,. p, irna 

7 h? rT./.*? ftuljfwti lflrt(-ibri 1338 

Rrpl iNtrd m' -4 i .mjI ivi* |fn?p 'nViEjr.i, 
] -ljt.! I. in. 194-1. Pf 317 -iii 
H ij. Lorntif Kiiiiry, Bmlifr^utn 
ttnt'm via!, xoji, pp. 193 9 1 June 
■9^7 ’■ A$»; jnlmtuia frkhurr, Ak'J - 

ditivO ttnti fmiLncIt Mtifltir. Miinuh* 
fi d. 'Jtqyjo 

J * Buriixti&i ALr^mi, U fit 

f' f fir in Jrf «-d, 

MulherwtLL j, pp. 23-411, 
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11 Mkuih Axtryikjiv EdL Max Bil. 
W i Lb cmt tribunal til from Jean \rp f 
QduJu EtiTt u nCi CaroEa Ciedmij- 
Wekker. V\ l 3 I GrtfrivniJintij Ludin^ 
Grate. Nina Krutdiiukv and Albtato 
Mag&dJL Parb. 1931, p. 165 

U FW ftkt- By WiU <.;mbraa.PH- 
Lnghsh cdn„ London, igjf. T have 
rrlied on ihw. anthodudve work, fur 
until of ihr E*rti recorded here. 

13 ' Quantitatively speaking , roughly 
half of Klre'sf wai produced 

durim; ills 1 yean he Uu^' Cieh* 
maim. op. nr- U- £3. 

I 4 Tran 1 Iry Ralph Mindies m. 

l 3 "Le toouvcmenl inhnl, ir prunl qui 
seplil If 1 LbL. Ir cncnivrixuun dr re41mi 
inilni }ncu qilintitc, indiviiihlr et 
inf ini" I ’aJH^Lf „ fragment 4J 3 ■ StCWtf t 
■» 3 -l 

10 On .IWnn .<((, p. 55 . (Train. 

tevhrd.J 

Chapter Six 

L ‘R^ilcikim mi Tarl alalJ-aiP p 
■Gdfrierr <FJK, mi. 7 8. H : VU- 

: Su exhibition nt Chincar . j apwl ie 5 e 
anti Korean an wiu held in Monk-li 
in TCifWi! and one of Mohammedan 
art in to to. 

3 U'dwifr Jfrnrftiu^? Affijwna/, New 

York -Solomon R Guggenheim 

FuwLiUtifjn.. p- ba. 

4 EIJuHtmErvi by Frier Stir in fkiPndH 
Mxfrmtmiit Ptirntmg ( University v\ 
California Frrtj* 145?). ph 

fs Lt r\ M-pkutu uiw . Park 1 L'Eflmt 

.Mudetiie). loiftj. But he had u*ni the 
Dutch equivalent, Xkuvc hceUiiLg, 
in ihStiftl frrmi tp|~ imWflTib. A trairr 
.nr'-uralr traiudalioii ul the plirase in 
Liiidhk would hc*new confwijraijoii’. 


6 From Dt Shjr DuiJt 

CatittibtifinH l& mudrTh mt, Ry Hnra 
Ludwig Jaife AingterdsTTi. 1036 * 
p, fli. Tlir ntml t'OinfdrEr mL auJhun- 
LiliVe waft on llie Dt Stifl mpygmn t- 

7 Op, t»U pp- 55-b 

B 

4 Op. riL, p. 30, 

10 In the last number of Xfc Sfrif. Cf, 

.JufEc, Djb. n>., p. Bn. 

11 art anti par * ptailu at: ICJ37 

\W York, 154> p -4. 

13 Five Mimdn aii fiKby —ptdafif 
ter Pul .1/ra,-7>,<.£>; • X-j/r end Il’r^ir. 
Rv Mkhei Seuphirr Lind^ 1 u ’ } ~ 

He is nut likely to have read 
Edward UuUuqgb's faiuvnu essay* 
cm 'Tb ''[ftcejllive problem 1 " in 
the aCjullieLiL- appretimta n n n I 11»ii| le 
txhioULHf, Bnt, J. Pnih , fc 1L 40SH 
1 loot? o , hut Bulknsh wahx rrprt* ei>- 
Litive of ifuirh Cnrftnt diiriminn uf 
illlK pnililnm. 

14 Lh- gtgrrfit&KlfiAAf 11 i l: 

nnvl Erkf&nmg rfts muvr.hm S^rnmitt*- 
r77iu Muiskiryi7 'it* a 1. 

A tew pAfaftiaplu sire li miniated in 
R Goidwaier and M. Freyea, Arhtn 
cn Art, New York, 1^4^, pp, 
from whuh J t(uoie, 

13 S 0-r^rT.i Gdihi; .4 n tmnr IVcjbit New 
V"c 1 \ k .M t L'.rru Ilf nf M; A l r , 1 ■> ^ 

P 53 ^ 

10 firtfriv- i iiEj/rurfiniij, SmlpluTt* PmiaS- 
LVnifip.^j, £n^nin>^j. Lumiius 
and Cambridge - . imiV. p. 

17 ftU-t pp. 17-16- 

iB 'RiiMifl jmd CdnitfUctivkfin' 
hurrvHiw, syjC m tip . < 1; , 

JB 57 * IdT- 
hj /^iU, p. ]|£l 
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510 Quoted in AuSUfl Gnba: Artlsntii 
/Vt.eimt p 57| from Kenc broom 
Gftlmc, Fatb + Antahu Pn tttn . Pirn, 
tmi 

-z i Bduhtiui, itytfi-zS- Edited by 
Herbert Bayci f WaSitr Gropius. Iw 
Gropius. New York and London, 
l 939 - P- 
2a Fans* igtE, 

Chapter Seven 

i English tram. fmf m 60 dr 
ediidd with an I mrodurE inn bt 
Herbert Read i. iambm?, 1^7. 

* Cf. the pauflge fruit? VVomnsrr^ 
Fmm in fioj&k already -quoted on 
P - ^ 

3 I sdecl lb we name* dciibcmidy: 

There h Another eSeroenE in modem 
arcMtei nur, icpmenird by Mie* van 
Rrihc and Gropius, which is more 
rational, ?ercpc and itaSstciiL Waller 
Groping, significantly, v« the architect 
of the new American ill 

Athens. 

4 Oddly enough» dir word "exprr^ 
flankin', as a name for ihc new move¬ 
ment, temu In have uriiginaEed in 
Paris. Fl ww used by Maiiiir, and 
Theodor Daubler, in hii book Itn 
Klimpf um thi madam Auml Berlin, 
E^aaji dorms that a Fmjdl critic, 
|»uis Vauxcellci, wm the first vriiii 
to pvr ll nirrmcy. Tht Irrm WU 
taken up by ihe German Berlin | 
periodical 2)rr Sturm tram 15 T1 rtti- 
Wartiij iusE in tiditifui 10 French 
paiiitem who exhibited in the Beilin 
Sacssinri of 1911* and then indis- 
i-ri Enina Hy to rievrihr I .rrman arlisti 
in sympathy with them. In an may 
which appeared bi Drt Sturm ill igil 
ivol n., pp, jffj fl) Worn ngcr gave 
I he firit deaf drfliutfon of tht terrtL, at 


the Mine time relating its tomrm- 

porarv rnanitri latLoru It* rein nifesta- 
iRiin of tlw Lamr "will in form* irt die 
|MSE Cf Peter Setz. CriMM ExfrtJ* 
mmst PttmUng jUmv. Cahfomta Pres? ? 
F9$7)i PP ! 

5 % . we hoih loved blue* Ataie— 
horses. I -fader*. Thu* the name 
arose by ibelf' Sratcmcm uf 1930 
allribnied ID K and tm kv, C!f. Ci f-tMHf 
10491, So. 3, p. in. Quotation from 
Myen. o/t rd., p. job, u. 1*4. 
ti G, E Kuril nub in 'The Ana 1 , 
Juinioiy 1931 Mym, p. shu 

7 Quoted from Seiz, \>p, ril, + 219-20. 
ii .\unuiU V bieL- e Quoted from Sdx h 
#p- dh, p. 220, 

q Uv Dr llnrtlanb. See fogtimle b 
above, 

xo Bee p. -23b below. 

11 KrcnU open teller mviling oil 
ankt> join Lke Noi tinbct Group* 
^ecit out by the cxecnlive COmmilfcC 
in Lfocemher 191a. CL Myers* wp* 
tit., p. kA 

J3 l.il Jcaj: Lr^rnanr; rji 

quahitix jltr- ariisEa. Si nil ii ir 
i^condo U detLo di NtilJer. -fhe 
membra fcpi|pafe riell^rapMiioniionD 
modrmnv "dm lufiso la ptopna pelle 
rvrlla »o3 opera. 1 ".' XX\ 1 Bienn^Jedi 
Venezia .aqfri L p. 171?. 

E y Fmm i_r/r jk'UJ 1 

b> Fiiilh rtaitjnnjnn Lnndua^ 1947, 
P- 13 Tlii* EiuthoriialiA'e monograph 
rnnl as ns scveniL inrporcant aiaiemenb 
by the artist himself 

14 Op. tit,. |rp. E eB a 9, 

ij Trans. E, HofTmann, &p. ri^+ 

p. 147* 

16 CL Hans Maria Wingler, Inim- 
ffuttvm M Kniosthktit Laiiwlon, 1 95 ^h 
p. l W- 
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17 \A Pcrition fmm a Foreign Artist 
10 the Righlctj^ I'cupb d" Great 
Britain finr a Secure and Present 
Peace';, humbly leudered and iignod 
by Oskar K>nkciarhka i London, 
OmuiIjgi iL4_j- h . Appwlla fv HorT- 

niiuiM, sp. fir., pp.. ^^■ 7 -^ 4 . 
xB J On the Nature of Villons/ 
Trans, bv Tkdi Mcdliqgcr aisd John 
Thwakes Cf, HufenMO* a/-. ai.> 
pp. 285-7- 

19 Cmterming iht Spmlturi tn /fit, 
pp. 87-8, 

Mi In parlirulir Aftlun Ehnn^cig: 
l~k£ Ps\ihvmuilyi if if -4r tisiit FkiiWi ami 
Iff tiring- An fctfttthtftian la a TTfr^rr qf 

t, FTCCgHijGLLT Pc r.-^rHOT. LUE LdOfl b T 

21 Cf £ : n Bmi hart m . 3 ;: /. Pans, 194 :j . 

22 AffiffcVcuw. Edited by 
Dorothy IV. Miller. Museum of 
Modern An, NrwYurU, 1946 ,, p. 70 
33 Magnificenliy dcmoa'stmtrd by 
Gyorgy Kepes in The A"«i /Lua^u^r 
in j/j flfti/ iS^cur^ Chicaf o> 193b. 

24 Kepes 0/9, ri/. p p. 17;!, 

25 Form, 1958, 

26 Bui these fragment.- mtghs equally 
well have tame from Mwn. 

27 Introduction to the Catalogue of 
wJackson Pollock Exhibition circu¬ 
lated under the ailspkn «F the Inier- 
nadonfil Council at the Museum o! 
Med cm Art, New York* in 1958 . 

28 h My painting/ P&ttibililui, New 

York p no- li p 70 Winter, 

1947-8, Quoted m I he taLilttyuc of 
the Jackwin Bullock exhibition cir- 
rukted by i!lc InLemaLiunnl Council 


ai tiie Museum <if Modern Art, New 
York, ill 1958 . 

39 From 1 be answer 1 & a qucaiiorv 
naift t w-niten by Jackson PoIIlk^ 
and printed in At Is and »H rt AihvftCT*. 

voL utip February 1 T 944- 

[]o The Human Ca-wlrtim. New Yurie * 
1950* p. 3*31U 

But il is possible to argue that Action 
Painting k nor 'cscpressio^iistjc 1 , Cf. 
Harold Rosenberg: 

■Action never perfects itrelF; but it 
tenth MwArd perfeniun and away 
Fmm the personal. Xliis b the best 
argument ffflT dropping the term 
“rYtatmct EatpreskmiFTii 71 . with iia 
gatrHrhilifrm vjf cq,o and p£T*u-r.nJ 
Jrlbir^ as a name Foi Lise current 
Amrnran pamlliSg. Action Pann¬ 
ing has so dn with srlf-creatioii or 
self<i rfinil inn or srl t- tmilircndence; 
but this diss^iutei il from self- 
c 3 cprcs 5 iori, which assuntea the ac- 
r eptam-f nf the etgO as il Lv. with ill 
XCOtllwl .iiid in f Llil£.ic. Action 
Fain ling is not personal' b . though 
its subject matter is the ai list's 
individual podhililie 1 
Ffom A dialugur with ITioma- B- 
Hea/ Calaf0fii* iht Exhihiiim: 

Actum Paimmgt The DaU iii 

Museum for Go litem purary Arts_ 
K.eprilded 111 Tfo Trjsdtihn of thr 
New York* tP^g, p, jj8h_ 

31 Th t Prtnriplrj Jtt m Oxford 
[iJiarendon PressJ r iq-}S v p. :pi§. 

^2 The lairs 1 aLiempt was made by 
Ham SedlinEiyr- .irj in Oukr fAr Last 
Centre^ LujilEueil 1958 - 
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